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LITERATURE. 


THREE MEN AND A WOMAN. 


For the “ Albion.” 


A Summer's dawn and a tranquil sea ; | 
But lurid all with smoke : 

For a bark was burning furiously, 
What time the merning broke. 


Terrible? ay, but ris« there was none, 
For stern the Captain's sway ; 

And when he spoke, each mother’s son 
Could not but choose obey. 


“« Man the boats !’"—the boats were manned, 
In order, one by one ; 
To pull a hundred miles to land, 
All under the Summer's sun. 


Four stalwart rowers bend to their oars ; 
Four sitters at the stern— 

Three men and a woman—silent sit, 
Watching the vessel burn. 


They were no tremblers ; each had known 
Perils by land and deep : 

But the woman alone would gently moan, 
And at times, perforce, would weep. 


Yet soon the sun was high in heaven, 
And the sea was aglow ; and then 
The temper of those men peered out— 

Of those three fearless men. 


One thought bis white hand by the sun would be tanned ; 
One felt they were wrong to risk it— 
sweltering with nothing to eat 
Bat a bit of dry sbip-biscuit. 


The third brooded over his handful of freight 
Going down, uninsured, to the deep : 

But the woman alone would gently moap, 
And at times, perforce, would weep ; 


Till a sense of shame the three o’ercame, 
And a curious wish to know 
Why, still unfearing, she gave way 
o her uncomp ig woe. 


“ Ah, Sirs !’’—she faltered in reply— 
“ The danger is easily braved : 
But my busband may bear that the ship is burat— 
And not—that we are saved |” 





BYRON’S PROPHECY. 
‘* Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shal! shake your tyrant empire to its base ; 
Lo! there rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead ; 
Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood, 
And claims his long arrear of Northern blood.” 
—Curse of Minerva. 
—_—— 


A VISIT TO CARTHAGE. 


BY BESSIE R. PARKES. 


I. 

How many le of mature years, having read the Roman history in 
their youth, and having carried away from that austere field of learning 
many noble legeuds, and not a few theories of social life, have any clear 
ss would see if they went to the site of the city of 

? 


pression a to exist that the very place of its foun- 
t all vestiges of the great maritime metropo- 
lis of antiquity have passed away. h has rendered up her tale of 
burnt bricks ; and the gigantic basements of the temples of Baalbec are 
still an inscrutable amazement to modern engineers. 
who stumbles amidst the forest tracks of Central America, the richly 
sculptured monuments of Mexico record a primeval civi 
lineage is unknown. Thebes and Memphis yet rear their massive columns 
from out the drifted sand. Rome has her Mamertine prisons, half-built, 
from the living rock ; her Cloaca Maxima, her Servian ram- 
ee ee ee a anata 
into the foundations of the Capitol reveal the huge steps of that se- 
cret staircase trod by senatorial feet two thousand years ago. The Par- 
, now shattered in its fair proporiions, stood nearly perfect on the 


= 


y, 
Acropolis until the century before last. Not until 1687, when it was used | Patriarch 


Turks, at the time of the city being besieged 
iT aod the sbrine of Minerva 
arthage, which was a great city w 
Rome was but a herdsman’s village ; Carthage, the daughter of Phoenicia, 
whose lineage stretches back into the dim morning-twilight of time ; Car- 
thage, the wealthy, the ambitious, the luxurious, she who sent out ar- 
mies to the fields and galleys to the grea 
& priestess-queen,—what is she now! I will tell you, for I bave seen her: 
raised above the level of the bine Medi- 


| 
2 
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Degen, ws oper, ot and finally at T: steamer 
was advertised to re Algiers on Tuenday, the 10th of March but the 
Mediterranean bad lashed itself up into a state of fury that the 


before the church stands the statue of an imperial 


To the traveller | the 


t waters, and whose founder was | —St. A 








occasional hurried glances at the mountainous borders of Kabylia, their | and there he sat and played “ Home, sweet home,” “* Yankee Doodle,” 
snowy tops seen through driving mist. Much of Kabylia is still uncon- | “ Partant pour la Syrie,’’ and “ God save the Queen,” till full night fell 
quered by the French ; though lying in the very heart of the colony, its | upon the shores of Africa, and shrouded the wild hills from even the man 


rocky fastnesses protect its warlike mountaineers, who boast themselves 


the aboriginal unsubjugated race, whom neither Roman, nor fiery Arabian | 


Moor, nor glory-loving son of Gaul, have yet enslaved beneath their 
yoke. The Kabyles are in many respects the best of what may now be 
roughly termed the nativeraces. They congregate in villages, and do not 
live a nomad life. They dwell more in huts than in tents ; and they dis- 


| play a remarkable aptitude for handicrafts and fact 





and even engraving gun-stocks and barrels ; for they are workers in me- 


| tals, like Tubal Cain of old. 


Early on Thursday morning we had left the shores of their territory, 
and landed at Bougia, once a large Roman city, and still retaining, in its 
fragments of massive wall and one perfect arch, the trace of Roman oc- 
cupation, A great many monkeys are said to inhabit the hills at the 
back of the town, and we saw two tame ones playing in the garden of a 


| — house. Midday, we steamed off again; and at dawn on Friday 
| found ourselves at Stora, the little 


t of Philippeville. The latter town 
lies also at the water’s edge, some three miles off ; but for some reason it 
is not safe for boats to run up to it. It has never been a Moorish, but 
was once a Roman site. There are immense cisterns bigh up behind the 
town, which have been roofed in by the French and to full effi- 
ciency. There is also a fragmentary amphitheatre, whose stone seats 
and semiciroular wall form part of the playground of a boys’ school ; and 
Cesar, nameless and 

, but supposed to be Hadrian. Every relic of antiquity possess- 
ing real interest has been sent off to France. 

At Philippeville I had to remain nearly two days, for the steamer 
goes no farther,—if I remember rightly, it turned north for Marseilles,— 
but on Saturday came another, which started in the evening for Bona ; 
for the plan of Mediterranean steam communication is always that the 
vessels travel by night, halting by day to pick up passengers and mer- 
chandise and to unload stores ; for of course all the luxuries and many of 
the necessaries, of life are brought from France, I remember how red 
the sunset was that night over those wild African hills, the richness of 
the wayside flowers, as the kind consul drove me himself to Stora by a 
road that wound close to the edge of the beautiful bay. 

At Bona, next morning, there was plenty of bustle, Sunday though it 
were, There is a large Arab on, and it seemed to be market-day 
for them outside the town ; the bells 
and all the French were 





aqueduct at the back of the town. 

We passed a large party of bare 
ing round a sorry white horse, which was “ going, going, gone’’ for a sum 
of money equivalent to £5; others were buying and selling edibles, and 
all the strange bodily gear in Which half-savage nations delight,—articles 
made of leather, cord, and coarse coloured cloth, of such shapes and 
sizes as no n could invent for a prize, As a dead contrast, I re- 
member trying to find some readable literature in Bona to while away 
the many hoe of sea-travel that yet oy between me and Italy, and tha 
I could get nothing but immense, yellow, double-columned French no- 
vels, with pictures of very fine gentlemen on their ring knees to 
very fine ladies in Parisian salons. It was at that wild and wonderful 
Bona, on a Sabbath morning, the clear chime of the Catholic bells rising 
above the Arabclamour, that I came across Marguerite, ou les Deux Amours, 
by the fair and witty Delphine Gay, the Corinne of France, afterwards 

audame de Girardin ; this was a story of a fair young lady who was 
sought in marriage by two equally devoted lovers, and who, reversing 
the sad plight of Captain Macheath, in the Beggar’s Opera, 


“ Could be happy with neither away ;” 


and being finally married by the most obstinate of the two, heard that 
the deserted man had shot himself, and died herself on her wedding-day— 
“ of w ,”’ says the unromantic English reader. 

It was likewise at Blidah, famous for its orange-groves, under the spurs 
of the Atlas, that I came across Ruth, par Madame Gaskell, auteur de Marie 
Barton, etc. ; while the military band was drumming and fifing with might 
and with main all sorts of wild and warlike melodies, uncongenial enough 
to the clacking mills of Manchester, or the purple hills of 1 Wales. 
Nowhere does the penetrative power of literature appear in more impres- 
sive contrast than in the French colonies of Northern Africa. As I looked 
round the place, where Jews, Arabs, and militaires were sitting in pairs 
upon the benches, I felt a great temptation to buy Ruth there and then, 
and present it, with its African perfume of orange- to “ Madame 
Gaskell,” and was only deterred by the idea of dragging the volume 
over sea and land for some 1500 miles, ere it could reach its English 
destination. 

Another great contrast of these African towns is seen in the shops for 

lothing of the different secti of Gn poplin In one magazine 
are bernouses, leather shoes of bright red yellow, rope girdles, coarse 
cloth jackets inlaid with gaudy stars, and Jewish coifs and stomachers 
rich with gold thread. Round the corner is a little French modiste’s ; Pa- 
ris collars and ribbons, light kid-gloves, lace, coloured silk-handkerchiefs, 
po | a seamen — baby, sitting up as good as rT lendid — 
and tuckers, its wide open eyes taking accurate note phenomena 
French colonisation in Al 

But lam wandering a way from Carthage, from which I am ye' 

only a “ py el But it is a very different day from that of the 
g the evening and the morning of a very good 
steamer. We left Bona at noon, passing on our way to the many par- 
ties of Arab women, stalking about in a ghastly blue costume, swathed 
up from head to feet, only one eye peeping out to enable them to pick 
their way over the rough alleys. 
Leaving the harbour, we sailed 
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age 
et and a tomb which bears the name of the saint ; but his body 
believed to be at Paviain Italy. It is recorded that, 
by the Vandals under Genseric, St. Augustine prayed to God that 
he might be taken away before the city fell into the of the enemy. 
Whevsupen he was out aff daring the dage by 0 vielens fever. This was 


ser Ss. 

We Bona at noon, March 16th. The day was calm and lovely, and 
never shall I forget how twilight fell that evening. The heavens were 
divided as into two opposite camps of light darkness, sunset and 
night, with a sharpness of division at the zenith wholly unknown to our 
camthese ladlindaes mh wien Verma ema,die cath o,t0en wash of Bi t 
upon the sea. It was nearly the date of the brightest night of her 

est year, and I sat on deck till the heavy dews fell drenching round me, 
and the western glow had faded into the blue gloom. When at length | 
went below, I found all the officers and ship's passengers assembled round 
Herr Max , the famous German violinist, who was unpacking his 
beloved instrument much as a mother would lift her child from its cradle ; 


at the helm. When I awoke, we were at anchor in the Bay of Carthage. 


tA 

On reaching the deck, a fine but most desolate scene presented itself. 
At the distance of half a mile lay Goletta, the port of Tunis, a small 
strip of buildings—arsenal, custom-house, fort, two “ palaces,’”’ and afew 
smaller a To the left, at the further end of a long, shal- 
low, salt-water lake, or lagune, lay Tunis, shining white in the morning 
sun, and about ten miles distant ; to the right the grassy uneven plain, 
backed by low hills, where once stood Carthage. A bluff headland, near 
which is the modern village of Carthagena, lay beyond, still farther to 
the right. The panorama was near] ircled b tains ; the chain 
was carried out by precipitous islands rising from the sea. The odd shape 
of these mountains is hardly to be descri except by saying that they 
reminded me of cheese that has been cut by a knife. Tester saw 80 
straight lines and approximate right angles in a bill-chain before. 

After long delay by the slow-boated Turks, we were at length landed 
at Goletta, and received by M. Cubisol, who acts as both French and 
English consul. As we passed along the quay, we observed the puro 
Mussulman and half-savage look of the Idings and people compared 
even to Algiers. Queer painted houses ; wood-work of scarlet, yellow, 
and all smart hues ; and little, dwarfish, Tunisian soldiers keeping guard, 
-* looking at the European strangers with an air balf lazy, half fe- 
rocious, 

We were much nearer the site of ancient Carthage than we were io the 
city of Tunis, and therefore determined to visit the latter while yet the 
heat of the day had scarcely commenced. On March the 16th the tem- 
—— of northern Africa was about equal to that of our warm sum- 
mer-days. 

M. Cubisol, our consul, promised to see to our luggage, and we were 
soon seated ina hired carriage and en roule for Carthage. Such a car- 
riage! I gave in a former letter some description of Algerine omnibuses. 
This was a vehicle with four seats, and a which could be put up and 
down at pleasure, and the driver’s seat was also protected from the sun ; 
the whole an unutterably shabby turn-out. I saw afterwards various other 
form of carriage at Tunis, evidently of European build, and reduced to 
™~ dont cage af Fae arp existence ; givin, Fw — that bo bey was 

n t ying up every ae! barouche, caléche, 
or ea that had been pronounced unt for uae by Patan author A 
We soon reached the edge of the grassy w 
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q The nearest habitations 
and mosque, close together, and of dazzling whiteness, 
them habitations because there are always residents attached to 
Mohamedan institutions. From this point we took a general view 
é nd, which swells up and down, broken here and there by 
lumps of ruin. Nothing ap: to an entire ancient edifice 
be seen, and the massive ments which rise above the turf are to 
attributed to the later times of Roman occupation. Every vestige of 
unic Carthage lies under the level of the present soil, overgrowa with 
grass, asphodel, and tare. 

The immediate foreground was occupied by Mr, Davis’s garden, a gen- 
tle horticultural pretence with which the English ladies were unwilling 
to dispense. Close to his house he had caused pits to be sunk,—pits 
from fifteen to twenty feet deep,—which appeared to lead to certain an- 
cient tombs ; for and pottery were brought up, and lay about the 
displaced earth. Some of the geutlemen went down by a rope ; but the 
aperture was narrow, and the descent difficult for a woman, so I did not 
f° down, In the house was a miscell lection of articles,—beads, 

ittle idols, and fragments of glass; which latter peel, from decom 
tion, into thin laminz, and exhibit beautiful prismatic colours. 

was also a small black stone inscribed with Punic letters, as yet undeci- 
phered. The bey stipulates that any articles composed of the precious 
metals shall be paid for if found, otherwise he ap; to leave the inves- 
tigation unmolested. On the ground-floor of Mr. Davis’s house were 
certain on a large scale, intended for the British museum. One 
design ted a priest ido, perhaps. I apprebend that consi- 
derable doubt must exist as to whether they belong to Puitic or to Roman 
days. ney a these mosaics had been carefully backed phe cement, 
pr +n gland. 
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y would have crumbled in their removal to 

ving the house, we proceeded towards the famous cisterns, which, 
with the exception of an aqueduct, form the only remains of Punic Car- 
thage in tolerable preservation. The road, as I said before, is very un- 
safe ; and though we bad one horse with us belonging to Mr. Davis, he 
enone led by the ero —. = _ — eee oaks 
but greater part o ground, so far as I could observe, 
with the remains of antiquity, and treacherous with deep holes, through 
which the an might at any moment fall headlong rome twen 
feet into a k oblivion. Either these cavernous abysses were the cel- 
lars and cisterns of the ancient houses (such were sure to be an 
important feature in the architecture of that burning climate), or 
or else the lower stories yet 


course of by accumulated ru This has happened in Rome to 
an astonishing extent ; and the foundations of ancient London lie far be- 
neath the present level of Chepe. The field of Carthage being thick- 


ly overgrown with a low but luxuriant vegetation,—tall bram- 
bles, and many bright and beautiful flowers,—the venkat mag tangine 
that it proves rather dangerous walking. 

Presently the traveller is called upon to descent a sloping excavation 
towards certain vaulted holes or chambers, and finds himrelf at the ex- 
tremity of the enormous range of cisterns, seventeen in number, side by 
side, with vaulted roofs, and made accessible two corridors running 
along either end. These are yet partially filled with water, and are 
lighted by shafts from above. ‘The masonry is of cyclopean size, and 
the masses of light and shadow any effects | have seen in 

that these those 


architecture. There appears now no are 
of public cisterns ; though Lady Mary Wortley Montague says that they 
were thought in her time to be elephants’ We subjoin an extract 


from her letter to the Abbé-——, written from Tunis 139 years ago, viz. 
July 3st, 1718. 
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___—« THe Albion. 








great attention ; and Mr. Wortley assured me that of Rome is very much in- 
i@' or to it. The stones are of a prodigious size, and yet all polished and so 
exactly fitted to each other, that very tittle cement has been made use of to join 
them. Yet they may probably stand a thousand Poe longer, if art is not 
made use of to pull them down. Soon after daybreak I arrived at Tanis. . . 

“ | went very early yesterday morning (after one night's re ) to see the 
ruins of Carthage. 1 was, however, half broiled in the sun, an to be 
led into one of the subterranean apartments which they called The les of the 
Elephants, but which | cannot believe were ever designed for that use. I found in 
them many broken pieces of columns of fine marble, and some of hyry. I 
cannot think any body would take the insignificant pains of carrying them thi- 
ther, and I cannot imagine such fine pillars were Cosignes for the use of stables. 
Tam apt to believe they were summer apartments ander their palaces, which the 
heat o! the climate rendered necessary. They are now used as granaries by the 
country-peoplen . . . . 

“ When I was a little refreshed by rest, and some milk and exquisite fruit they 
brought me, | went up the little hill where once stood the castle of Byrsa ; and 
from thence | had a distant view of the famous city of Carthage, which stood on 
an isthmus, the sea coming on each side of it. It is now a oney = on 
one side, where there are salt ponds. Strabo calls Carthage forty miles in circum- 
ference. There are now no remains of it but what I have described ; and the 
history of it is too well known to want my abridgment of it.” 

Although the learned abbé who was correspondent to the lively Lady 
Mary may bave known all about the bistory of Cartbage too well to have 
needed any further particulars from her pen, there may be some among 
our readers to whom a few historical notes in connection with our pre- 
sent subject may not be unacceptable. We have to go back nearly a 
thousand years before Christ, to the time when Dido, “ granddaughter to 
the famous (or infamous) Jezebel,’ came from Phoenician Tyre, and = 
chased from the native inhabitants “ only so much land as an ox’s hide 
would compass,” which hide she forthwith acutely out into strips, Here 
she built a citadel called Byrsa. It is quite immaterial that this tale is 

nerally “exploded by the learned.” For the rest, Dido’s unhappy 
Co r with Eneas, and ber suicide upon the funeral pyre, are very 
old stories. Many of our readers will remember the ancedote of Porson, 
who, when some one defied him to make poetry out of the Latin gerunds, 
replied quick as thought, 


“ When Dido found Eneas would not come, 
She wept in silence, and was Di, Do, Dum.” 


To come to a more authentic claes of facts. The English traveller who 
sails into that lovely bay, gird d by its quaint mountains, where now 
reigns a deep and desolate silence, will not forget that here rose and flou- 
rished and decayed the greatest maritime nation of aa It is enough to 
make him accept Macaulay's famous prophecy of the New Zealander gaz- 
ing at St. Paul’s from the ruins of London Bridge, when he remembers 
that here was once all the bustling life of a thronged seaport, “ lined with 
large quays, in which were distinct receptacles for securing and shelter- 
ing from the weather 220 veesels. The city had high walls and splendid 
temples, “ and all kinds of accommodation for the sea men.” It had its 
Bermondsey and Blackwall, its huge St. Catherine’s Docks, and doubt- 
less, too, its Greenwich Hospital ; 2 and storeh taining 
all necessaries for the arming and equipping of fleets ; and near the old 
port was a temple of Apollo, with a statue of the god in massive gold. 
At the beginning of the Panic War the city had 700,000 inhabitants, 
Livy says it was twenty-three miles round ; and as I looked over the 
plata from an eminence, I seemed to see no end of the ruin. 

“ Aristotle ks of dinners given by various societies, probably like 
our clubs, in which political questions were discussed.” And lo, politics 
and club-goers are mingled alike with the grass of the field ; and ~ 
Mr. Davis, digzing away at the stricken roots of Carthage, may hear, if 
he listens rightly, the sobbing sigh of past greatness, like that of fabled 





andragore. : 
Mr. W. Torrens M‘Cullagh, in his Industrial History of Free Nations, says : 
“The earliest commercial treaty whereof any memorial has been preserved 
was one between the Carthaginians and Etruscans. When as yet Mount Anen- 
tine was a wolf-walk, and in the clefts of the Tarpeian rock eagles of but inarti- 
culate and undisciplined rapacity had as om brought forth their young, the Et- 
ruscans were the most influential race in Italy. They are linked to the Cartha- 
ginians by the bonds of reciprocal traffic ; the exports and eg between them 
are ully regulated by treaties ; courts of justice are jointly established, 
may sue for redress of injuries inflleted by those 
) 


Among the Greeks too: “Many Greeks traded to Carthage, and the 
Punic merchant is spoken of in comedy as one of a class familiarly known 
But there is a special interest attaching to this deserted plain in English 

From hence sailed the bold traders who bought our 
theo tried bard to keep the mines a secret from the rest of the mercan- 
tile world. So amiable were the Phoenician cousins of Carthage, that though 

knew more about the Mediterranean than any other le, and had 
explored far beyond he Gan of Hercules, say bla tn “ the ter- 
informs us that 


2 


“ commercial spirit induced them to conceal their track, to | #24 F 
give tchormation 


designedly talse respecting dangers and difficulties, and 
even to drown ial rivals when they could do so with saféty.”"(!) Strabo 
relates that a Phoenician captain, returning from Britain, was pursued by 
0 Se pale, BS we own vessel on the rocks that the Roman 
might be mmpted into the same destruction ; and he did this that the 


enemy might not discover where he had been and what was his cargo— 
British tin. This metal is ~ to have been also found in the Scilly 
Isles, then called Cassilerides. Hee’ 


ren says that the ore dug up on the 
mainland “ was carried to the small islands lying off the Law's Bad, ac- 
ble to w at the time of ebb-tide.” 

What all this tin was wanted for is not clear; but “ the Pheenicians 
were celebrated for their skill in the art of dyeing ; and the Tyrian pur- 
ple, which was either a oy ow crimson or a scarlet, was held in the bigh- 
eat estimation. Hence it has been conjectured, with much probability, 
that the Phoonicians were acquainted with the use of the solution of tin 
in the tion of that colour.” Their mirrors were also made of cop- 
per tin mingled together. 

In Mr. Grote’s History of Greece are many picturesque and interesting 
allusions to Meee so and her parent. He says, vol. iil. p. 366,“ The 
Greek word Phanicians being used to signify as well the inhabitants of 
Carthage as those of Tyre aud Sidon, it is not easy to distinguish what 
belongs to each of them ;’’ but from the coast of Palestine to the coast of 
Cornwall there was no merchant-ship to buy or eell goods except these 
Pheenicians, The relations between mother and child were ever amicable, 
#0 far as they have come to our knowledge. At her period of highest 

lory of Carthage sent messengers with a sacred tribute to Hercules of 

yre during the siege of the latter town by Alexander the Great; and 

the women and children were sent from the beleaguered city to the pro- 

teoting care of the colony, who thue repaid a debt of two centuries’ stand- 

ing ; for when Cambyses was bent oa conquering Carthage the Tyrians 
their fleet. 

Sign of harbour there is none upon this desolate shore at the present 

, and the contour of the coast is somewhat altered ; but from the ele- 
vated site of a Tunisian fort close to the sea are still to be seen, inefface- 
ably stamped upon the hillside, the broad lines of an ancient flight of 
at Overgrown with grass and flowers, they yet retain a grand archi- 
tectural semblance, and nothing which I saw at Carthage strack me with 
#0 profound a sense of forlorn contrast. These steps, what were they? 
Did they lead up to a temple of Apollo, with its god of massive gold ; ‘or 
down to the quay, thronged with the bustling fect of many nations? And 
how comes it that their pestty outlines yet remain, when city and sea- 
port are utterly vanished? Is it that in the warm. blue, starry midnights 
of the African shore mysterious processions yet file upwards and down- 
pers and wandering over the graesy plain, and by the murmuring tide- 
less Mediterranean, recall with mournful wonder those fatal words, De- 
Lanpa war Cantiaco? 

—_ 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT EELS. 

No inhabitant of the deep has attracted more notice, from its natural 
ter and habits, than the cel, It is associated in our minds with 

our earlicet attempts to gain a knowledge of the “ gentle art; and there 
are few _ who have not ome lively recollections of their fiehing 
xploite in securing this slippery and troublesome customer, It le not at 
all improbable that the serpentine form of the eel may have added to the 
singular lnterest which has attached to \t, particularly since the com- 
meneement of the Christian era. Ite reeemblance to the serpent tribe 
haa, no doubt, tended to deepen the dramatic power and Interest of many 
geete —_ this firh, which are current both on the continent and in 

country. 

Respecting the generation of the eel, there have been the wildest and 
moat ridiculous notions, One ancient author supposed that cola were 
born of the mud; another, that they were produced from particles 
soraped from the bodies of large eels when they rubbed themselves agalnat 
#ones—that they grew out of the putrid flesh of dead animals thrown 
{nto the water—-from the dews which cover the earth in spring and eum: 
mer-—from water, and so forth, Among modern writers, we have the 


fame contusion of theorles, There le a popular notion in oo ae care 


of the north of England, that cole are generated from ire de- 


wall tin, and | don 


posited in springs and rivulets, A recent German author mentions that 
they owe their origin to electrical phenomena ; but he is sadly at a loss 
about substantiating bis theory by facts. The great naturalist, Buffon, 
is said to have remarked, in the latter part of the last century, at a meet- 
ing of French savans, that be consid the question as to the generation 


Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Kay, read a paper to the Royal Society on this sub- 
ject. He noticed some smal! eels in the thatch of a cottage ; and he en- 
deavoured to establish the proposition that the spawn of the fish had been 
deposited on the reeds before they were cut, and had been subsequently 
vivified by the sun’s rays. 

The gastronomical qualities of the eel have been extolled from the ear- 
liest times, It was prohibited, however, as an article of food among the 
Jews ; and the ancient Egyptians, while rejecting it as such, gave it a 
place among their deitice. The Greeks were passionately fond of the 
fish, and cooked it in every possible fashion, as we find recorded in Athe- 
neus and other classical writers. Archestratus, in his work on gastro- 
nomy, says of the eel : 


I praise all kinds of eels; but for the best 
Is that which fishermen do take in the sea 
Opposite the Strait of Rhegium, 

Where you, Messenius, who daily put 
This food within your mouth, surpass all mortals 
In real pleasure, Th none can deny 
That great the virtue and the glory is 

Of the Strymonian and Copaic eels, 

For they are large and wonderfully fat ; 
And I do think, in short, that of all fish 
The best in flavour is the noble eel. 


The conger-eel was offered to Neptune and his divine colleagues, as 
being capable of imparting immortality to those who partook of it ; and 
Macrobius informs us that it was a common saying among the Grecians 
that the dead would return to life if it were porsible for them to taste a 
morsel of this delicious fish. Another writer tells us that near Sicyon, 
a city of the Pelopoonesus, there-were conger-eels caught of such dimen- 
sions as to require a wagon drawn by oxen to carry one of them. Even 
the head and intestines were eaten, and esteemed delicacies. 

The ancient Anglo-Saxon tribes were passionately fond of eels. Grants 
and charters were often regulated by payments made in eels. Four thou- 
sand of them were a yearly present from the monks of Ramsay to those 
of Peterborough. In one charter, twenty fishermen are stated to have 
furnished sixty thousand eels to the monastery. Eel-dikes are often men- 
tioned in the boundaries of lands belonging to religious establishments. 
The Gauls were great consumers of eels; and among their descendants 
there are many tenures of land in France stipulating for the payment of 
rent, and the discharge of stipulated public taxes in eels. In one of the 
capitularies of Charlemagne we find allusions made to the same subject. 

here are several places in England which derive their names from the 
quantity of eels they formally produced. Elmore, on the river Severn, 
and E . on the Mersey, were once famous for the production of this 
fish. The town of Ely, too, is singularised in this way. Fuller, in his 
Worthies of Cambridgeshire, has the tollowing remark : “ When the priests 
of this part of the country would still retain their wives in spite of what- 
ever the pope and the monks could do to the contrary, their wives and 
children were miraculously turned into eels; whence it had the name of 
Ely. 1 consider this a lie.” 

Bade, the celebrated cook to Louis XVI, was known all over Europe 
for his mode of serving up this fish. He says in his book On Cookery : 
“ Take one or two live eels, throw them into the fire ; as they are twist- 
ing about on all sides, lay hold of them with a towel in your hand, and 
skin them from head to tail. This method is decidedly the best, as it is 
the means of drawing out all the oil, which isunpalatable. Note,—Seve- 
ral gentlemen have accused me of cruelty (astonished!) for recommend- 
ing in my work that eels should be burned alive. As my knowledge in 
cookery is entirely devoted to the gratification of their taste, the 
preservation of their heaith, I consider it my duty to attend to what is 
essential to both. The blue skin and the oil which remain when they 
are skinned, are highly indigestible. If any lady or gentleman should 
make the trial of both, they will find that the burnt eels are much 
healthier ; but it is after all left to their choice whether to burn or skin.” 


The consumption of eels, as articles of food, throu t Europe, is pro- 
digious. In London, the number im , chiefly Holland, amounts 
to about ten millions annually ; the fish is met with on the most 


sumptuous as well as on the most frugal tables—food alike for the Lon- 
in the streets. 
physicians have dabbled with the eel, as with 
extent. Hippocrates denounces bim to all his 
ta, and particularly to those afflicted with pulmonary consumption. 


len says he is ind ble to weakly people. Rhases and Magnious 
maintain that bis is deleterious to persons recovering from fever ; 
iscus when speaking of rheumatic ailments, forbids 


ranc 

the eel, for the general reason : : 
All fish that standing pools and lakes frequent. 
Do ever yield bad and nourishment. 

Another writer of the olden medical writers says that he found the oil 
of the eel highly useful when used as a mollifyio unguent to soothe the 
nerves when su under “ hot rheumatism.’ gall of the fish he em- 
ployed as a liniment for sore eyes ; and the bones of the head were ground 
to powder, and found efficacious in bleedings at the nose. It is a common 
practice in the north of England at this hour for young lads to tie a piece 
of eel-skin round their ankles, to keep away cramps and pains. There is 
an old ditty, in this part of the country, which reads thus : 

Around the shin 

Tie the skin 

Of full-grown river-eel ; 
And every sprain, 

And cramp and pain, 
Will fly unto the deil. 

The eel has been a subject of augury in dreams. Ifa young woman 
dreams of eels, she may expect to have slippery lovers, To dream of fish 
generally, is a sign of sorrow ; but if you cated eels and can retain them, 
it is a sign of your possessing a kind and fast friend. A writer on dreams, 
in the middle ages, affirms that to dream of eels, portends a large family 
of children ; and if you dream of cooking them, your children will give 
you a great deal of trouble. The following is stated in a work called the 
True Interpretation of Dreams (Bologna, 1614) : One of the kings of Spain 
dreamed three successive nights that an eel came out of his mouth and 
made a desperate struggle to regain a emall river which flowed hard by. 
The king took his sword and endeavoured to prevent it entering the 
waters: but it escaped, got into the water, and mounted upon the oppo- 
site bank. It then went into a cliff in a rock. This was in a locality which 
the monarch knew very well. He called together some of his domestics, 
told them the dreams he bad had; and they all went to visit the chink 
in the rock, where they discovered a very valuable treasure of gold and 
precious stones, 

The voracity of the eel has been a fertile tople of discussion and ro- 
mance among naturalists and anglers. It is doubtless great. We have 
ourselves witnessed this fish devouring each other ey: There is 
scarcely anything too delicate, and few things too nasty, for his ravenous 
appetite. He has often been found with a balf-decayed water-rat in his 
mouth ; and it has been recently stated in the newspapers, that at Wimp- 
son, fin Hampehire, the dacks on the farm were denuded of their feet by 
some large eels that were found in a pond which this species of poultry 
were In the habit of frequenting. But we find the most remarkable state- 
ments about the voracity of the creature in a work called The Wonders 
Nature and Art, publi at Berwick-upon-Tweed in 1780. About the 
middle of last century, the farmers near Yeovil saffered greatly by losing 
vast quantities of hay, This could not be accounted for, A reward was 
offered for the supposed culprits ; wpon which several soldiers, then 

uartered at Yeovil, kept watch, and to their great surprise found, in the 
dead of the night, a monstrous cel making ite way out of the river, and 
rotting iteelf to feed greedily on the hay! It was destroyed and roasted ; 
and the fat that came out of its body Milled several casks and tubs! This 
work was expressly designed by the writer as a" useful and valuable pro- 
duetion for young people.” 

The cel has been a fruitful tople for legendary lore in most Bu " 
countries, The subject, however, le so voluminous, that we cun do little 
more than merely dip lato it. The legend of the “ Lambton Bel " ie well 
known, and fully recorded ln the various histories of the county of Dur- 
ham, The substance of the story ls as follows: The heir of the Lambtons, 
in the early part of the middle ages, fell into a profane habit of angling 
on a 8a - 9 On one of these hallowed days, he caught in the river 
Wear a emall cel, little thicker than a common thread, which be threw 
into a well, In proce of time, this oung heir of the Lambton family 
was called to the ware against the Moslems in the First Crusade, organ: 
ined by Poter the Hermit, where the ambitious young soldier ——— 
himself by many feats of daring and valour, Oo returning to bis own 
country, he learned with great surprise that the emall eel he bad thrown 

lemly into the well bad grown to « tearful magnitude, and manifested 
the moat couel and ravenous propensitics, He was solicited to rid the 





of eels to be one of the most puzzling in natural history. The late | hood 


vicinity of the monster. It frequently coiled itself nine times round 9 
large tower ; daily levied a contribation of nine cow’s milk on the inhabi- 
tants ; and when this was not immediately arene it devoured both man 
and beast. Before, however, the valiant knight undertook a nal con- 
flict with this enormous eel, he consulted a noted witch in the neghbour- 

. She advised him to put on a coat-of-mail, furnished on out- 
side with numerous ragor-blades. Thus equipped he sallied out and en- 
countered the huge fish near a high rock on the banks of the Wear. It 
immediately coiled round him. His coat of razor-blades, however, proved 
more than a match for the gigantic eel, which was soon cut in pieces by 
the sheer exercise of its own strength. There is a sequel to the legend : 
the witch —— the Count of Lambton her aid only upon one condi- 
tion, that he should slay the first living thing he met after the conquest. 
To avoid the possibility of human slaughter, he directed his father that 
as soon as he heard three blasts from his bugle in token of victory, he 
should release bis favourite greyhound, which he would immediately 
sacrifice. When the bugle was , the old father was so overcome 
with joy that be entirely forgot the injunction bis son had put apon him, 
and ran out himself and threw himself in the victor’s arma. Lustead of 
committing parricide, the heir repaired again to the old sorceress, who 
evinced considerable wrath at the neglect of her commands. By way of 
eo, she foretold that no heir of the Lambton family shoald die 
10 his bed for seven—some accounts say nine—generatious ; a prediction 
which some local historians affirm came literally to pass. 

There was a very ancient custom among the clergy of Notre Dame, in 
Paris, called the Rogations, which isted of carrying a figure resembl 
an eel through a certain locality on the river Seine, and throwing fruits 
and cakes into its mouth. It was made of wicker-work, and was consi- 
dered a representative of a great eel which emerged out of this river, and 
threatened destruction to the entire city. It was vanquished by some va- 
liant sons of the church. This procession was observed till the year 1730; 
after which the chief personage in the procession contented himself with 
merely pr ing a benediction on the river. 

But the superstitions connected with eels, and the mythical and legen- 
dary stories in which they figure are innumerable ; and to avoid being 
carried beyond our limits, we had better let the subject slip through our 
fingers at once, 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


CHAPTER XXIIIL.—CONTINUED. 


Princess Vocqsal was a sad coquette, but she was a woman, after all. 
She went to the window, and gazed wistfully after the horseman’s figure 
as it disappeared amongst the acacias. 

“ Alas!’ she thought, “ poor Victor, it is too late now! So gallant, 
80 loving, and so devoted. Ten years ago I had a heart to give, and 
you should have had it then, wholly and unreservedly ; but now—what 
_ I now? Oh that I could but be as I was then! Too late! too 
ate |’ 

Her femme-de chambre attributed madame’s migraine entirely to the wea- 
ther and the dulness of the country, so different from Paris, or even 
Vienna : for that domestic at once perceived her mistress’s eyes were red 
with weeping, when sbe went to dress. But sal volatile and rouge, judi- 
ciously applied, can work wonders. The Princess never looked more bril- 
liant than when she descended to dinner, and she sat up and finished her 
French novel that night before she went to bed. 

Victor must have been half-way home when, leaning on his sister’s 
arm, I crept out into the garden to enjoy an hour of fresh air and sun- 
shine in the company of my sedulous nurse and charming companion. 
Valérie and I had spent the morning together, and it had passed like a 
dream. She had made my breakfast, which she insisted on giving me in 
truly British fashion, and poured out my tea herself, as she laughingly 
observed, “‘ comme une meess Anglaise.” She had played me her wild Hun- 
garian airs on the pianoforte, and sung me her plaintive national songs, 
with sweetness and good humour. She had even taught me a new and 
intricate stitch in her embroidery, and bent my stubborn fingers to the 
task with her own pretty hands ; and now, untiring in her care and kind- 
ness, she was ready to walk out with me in the en, and wait upon 
all my whims and fancies as a nurse does for a child. I could walk 
at last with no pain, and but little difficulty. Had I not been so well 
taken care of, I think I should have dec myself quite recovered ; but 
when you have a fair round arm to guide your steps, and a pair of soft 
eyes to look i into yours—as day after day a gentle voice en- 
treats you not to hurry your convalescence and “attempt to do too 
my is a great a = — a pied — the evil 

our when you must dec ourself quite sound again, in once 
more to walk alone. ” " “62 

So Valérie and I paced up and down the garden, and drank in new life 
at every pore in the glad sunshine and the soft balmy air. 

It was one of those days which summer seems to have forgotten, and 
which we so gladly welcome when we find it at the close of autuma. A 
warm, mellow sunshine brightened the landscape, melting in the distance 
into that golden haze which is so peculiarly the charm of this time of 
year: while the fleecy clouds, that seemed to stand still against the clear 
sky, enhanced the depth and ty of that wondrous, matchless blue. 
Not a breath stirred the rich yellow leaves dying in masses on the trees ; 
and the last rose of the garden, though in all the bloom of maturity, had 
shed her first petal, and paid her first tribute to decay. Valérie Jacked 
it, and gave it me with a smile, as we sat down upon a low n seat 
at one extremity of the walk. I thanked her, and, I know not why, put 
it to my lips before I transferred it to the button-hole of my coat. 
There was a silence of several minutes. 

I broke it at last by remarking “ that [ should soon be well now, and 
must ere long bid adieu to Edeldorf.” 

She started as though I had interrupted a train of pleasant thoughts, 
and arswered, with some commonplace expression of regret and hope, 
that “I would not hurry myself; but | thought her voice was more 
constrained than usual, and she turned her head away as she spoke. 

“ Valerie,”—I said—and this was the first time I had ever called her 
by her Christian name—* it is no use disguising from oneself an unplea- 
sant truth: my duty, my character, everything bids me leave my happy 
life here as soon as I am well enough. You may imagine how much 
regret it, but you cannot imagine how grateful I feel for all your kind- 
ness tome. Had you been my sister, you could not have indulged me 
more. It is not my nature to express half I feel, but believe me, that 
wherever I go, at any distance of time or place, the brightest jewel in my 
memory will be the name of the Comtesse de Rohan.” 

“ You called me Valérie, just now,” said she, quickly. 

“ Well, of Valérie, then,” I replied. “ Your brother is the oldest friend 
I have—older even than poor Bold.” That sagacious dog had lain down 
at our feet, and was looking from one to the other with a ludicrous ex- 
pression of wistful gravity, as if he could not make it all out. Why 
should he have reminded me at that instant so paiufally of the glorious 
struggle for life and death in Beverley mere? That face! that face! 
would it never cease to haunt me with its sweet, sad emile? “ Yes, Va- 
lerie,”’ I proceeded, “ that he shoald have received me as a brother is 
only what | expected, bat your wa kindaess overpowers me. 
Bel me me, I feel it very deeply, and I shall leave you, oh! with such 
regret !"’ 

“ And we too shall regret you very mach,” answered Valdrie, with 
flushed cheeks and not very steady tones, “ Bat can you not stay a 
little longer? your health is hardly re-established, though your wound 
is healed, and—and—it will be very lonely when you are sf”? 

“Not for you,” I replied; “not for the young Comtesse de Rohan 
(well, Valérie, then), admired and sought after by all. Beautiful 
and distinguished, go where you will, you are sure to command ho- 
— how affection. No, it is all the other way, / shall be lonely, if 
you like.” 

“Ob, bat men are so different,” eaid she, with a glauce from under 
those long dark eyelashes, “ Wherever they go they find so much to 
laterest, so much to occupy them, so much to do, so many to love.” 

“Not ia my case,” | answered, rather pursuing my own train of 
thoughts than in reply to my companion, “ at the difference be- 
tween us, You have your home, your brother, your friends, your de- 
peadents, all who can are and retura your affection; whilet I, I 
bave nothing in the world but my horses and my sword,” 

She Vooked straight into my face, a cloud seemed to pass over ber foa- 
tures, and she burst into tears, La another moment she was sobbing on 
my breast as if her heart would break, 

A horse's hoof were heard clattering in the stable-yard, and as Victor, 
= and exolted, strode up the gardea, Valérie rushed swiftly into the 


CHAPTER XXIV." DARK AND pamaRy,’’ 


The pea-soup thickness of a London le molting Ino driasling rain, 
The lamp: posts and area railings la —_ rare dripping with wet, like the 


bare copace and leatlons miles off la the country, It lea raw, misera- 
ay ond particularly debestahiota thiseedions towesan ete otd tle- 





ble | 
man seems to thiak wha jot emerged om ial lato the chill, molat 
atmospbere ; and whose well wrapped up exterior, faultioss goloshes, and 
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neat umbrella denote one of that class who are seldom to be met with 


in the streets during the winter season, As he picks his wa along the 


sloppy pavement, he turas to scan the action of every horse that splashes | from Everdon—(by the way, that was the first good bottle of claret I | should all start at once—a famil 
by, and ventures, moreover, on sundry peeps under passing bonnets with | drank in Somersetshire)—ever since that day you and I have been intl- | 


a pertinacity, and, at the same time, an air of unconsciousaess that prove | 
how habit can become second nature. The process generally terminates 


in disappointmeat, not to say disgust, and Sir Harry Beverley—for it is | energy and pains-taking in the many matters with which we have been | —to judge by her sade 
no less a person than the Somersetshire Baronet—walks oa, apparently concerned. 1 take all the credit of that affair about the mines in Argyll-| scription. 


vously up and down the room ; “ let us talk things over quietly, and in 
a business-like manner. Ever since the day that I came over to Beverley 


mate friends. I have profited by your experience and great knowledge 
of the world ; and you, I think, have derived some advantage from my 


Sir Harry hated trouble. Sir Harry liked the Continent. The scheme 

| seemed exactly suited to his tastes and habits; so it was settled they 
party, 

And where is the young lady all this time f the prime origin of so much 

| scheming, the motive power of all this mechanism? In the front draw- 

ing-room of the Lage | hotel she sits over the fire, buried deep in thought, 

ened countenance,—not of the most cheering de- 

Above the fireplace hangs a large engraving of Landseer’s fa- 


more and more dissatisfied with the world in general at every step be | shire, and it would be affectation on my part to pretend I did not know mous Newfoundland dog, that “ Member of the Humate § xciety’ whom 


takes. As he paces through Grosvenor-square be looks wistfully about | 
him, as though for some means of escape. He seems bound on an errand | 


I had beea of great service to you in the business.” 
“ True enough, my dear fellow,” answered the Baronet, looking some- 


| he has immortalized with his pencil. The lady sighs as she gazes on the 
| broad, honest forehead, the trathful, intelligent face, the majestic attitude 


for which be has no great fancy, aad once or twice he is evidently on the | what alarmed ; “ if I had not sold, as you advised, I should have been | denoting strength in repose. Either the light is very bad in this room, 


at of turning back. Judging by his increase of pace in South Aud- 
jae Ay his courage would appear to be failing him rapidly ; but the 
aspect of Chesterfield House, the glories of which he remembers well in 
its golden time, reassures him ; aod with an inward ejaculation of “ poor 
D'Oreay !” and a mental vision of that extraordinary man, who conquered | 
the world with the aid oaly of his whiskers and his cab-horse, Sir Harry 
walks on. They are pleasant to look back upon, thinks the wora old 
“ man of the world’—* those days of Crocky’s and Newmarket, aod 
cheerful Melton with its brilliant gallops, and cozy little dinners, and | 
snug parties of whist. Loadon, too, was very different in my time. So- 
ciety was not so large, and we” (meaning the soliloquist avd his intimate 
friends) “ could do what we liked. Ab! if I had my time to come over | 

ain!’ and something seems to knock at Sir Harry's heart, as he thinks | 
if indeed he could live over life once more, how differently he would | 
spend it. So thinks every man who lives for aught but doing good. It | 
is dreadful at last to look along the valley that was once spread before | 
us so glad and suany, teeming with corn and wine and oil, and to see | 
how barren we have left it. Couat your good actions on your flagers, | 
as the waylarer counts the miles he has passed, or the trader his gains, 
or the sportsman his successes—can you reckon one a day? a week? a 
month? a year? And yet you will want a large stock to balance those | 
in the other scale. Man is a reasoning being and a free ageat : he makes | 
@ strange use of both or we ‘ s 

At last Sir Harry stops in front of a neat little house with the 
brightest of kuockers and the rosiest of muslia curtains, and flowers | 
in its windows, and an air of cheerful prettiness even ia this dull 
dark day. 

A French servant, clean avd sunshiny as French servants always 
are, answers the visitor’s knock, and announces that “ Monsieur’ bas 
been “ de Service ;” or in other words, that Captain Ropsley has that 
morning come “ off guard.”” Whilst the Baronet divests himself of his 
superfluous clothing in an outer room, let us take a peep at the Guards- 
man in his luxurious little den. 

Ropaley uaderstands comfort thoroughly, and his rooms are as taste- 
fully furnished and as nicely arranged as though there were present the 

nius of feminine order to preside over his retreat. Not that such is 

y any means the case. Ropsley is well aware that he owes much of his 
success in life to the hardness of bis heart, and he is not a man to throw 
away a single point in the game for the sake of the sunniest smile that 
ever wreathed a fair false face. He is no more a man of pleasure than he 
is a man of business, though with him, pleasure is business, and business 
is pleasure. He bas a sound calculating head, a cool resolute spirit, aa 
abundance of nerve, no sentiment, and hardly any feeling whatever. 
Just the man to suceced, and he does succeed ia his own career, such as 
itis. He has established a reputation for fasbion, a position in the 
world; with a slender income he lives in the highest society, and on the 
best of everything ; and he has no one to thank for all these advantages 
but himself. As he lies back in the depths of bis luxurious arm-chair, 
smoking a cigar, and revelling in the coarse witticisms of Rabelais, whose 
strong pungent satire and utter want of refinement are admirably in ac- 
phrenologist would at once read 

his character in his broad but not prominent forehead, his cold, cat-like, 
grey eye, and the habitual ancer playing round the corners of an other- 
wise faultless mouth. Handsome though it be, it is not a face the eye 
loves to look upon. Duriog the short interval that elapses between his 
servant's announcement his visitor’s entrance, Ropsiey has time to 
dismiss Rabelais —— from his mind, to rua over the salient points 
of the conversation which ie is determined to have with Sir Harry, and 
to work out “ in the rough” two or three intricate calculations, which 
are likely somewhat to astonish that hitherto unconscious individual. 
He throws a oes Se Ste & Se 
echool,”’ ant aahinn friend cordially by the hand, welcomes him to 
town, stirs the fire, and lvoks, as 











their 
match for the strong intellect and determiaed will of his janior. 

“ [ have come up as you desired, my dear fellow,” said the Baronet, 
“ and brought Constance with me. We are at ——’s Hotel, where, by 
the way, they’ve got a deuced bad cook: and having arrived last night, 
here I am this mor: ad 

Ropsley bowed, as he always did at the mention of Miss Beverley’s 
name ; it was a queer sort of half-malicious little bow. Then looking 
her father straight in the face with his cold bright eye, he said, abruptly 
—* We've got into a devil of a mess, and I required to see you imme- 
diately.” 

Sir started, and turned pale. It was not the first “ devil of a 
mess”’ by a good many that he had been in, but he felt he was getting too 
old for the process, and was begianing to be tired of it. 

. Those bills, I suppose,” he observed, nervously ; “I expected as 
much.’ 

Ropsley nodded. “ We could have met the two,” said be, “ and re- 
newed the third, had it not been for Green's rascality and Bolter’s fail- 
ure. However, it is too late to talk of all that now; read that letter, 
Sir Harry, and then tell me whether you do not think we are what Jona- 
than calls ‘slightly up a tree.’ ” 

He handed the Baronet a lawyer's letter as he spoke. The latter grew 
paler and paler as he proceeded in its perusal, at its conclusion he 
crushed it in his hand, and swore a great oath. 

“ I can do nothing more,” he said, in a hoarse voice ; “ I am dipped 
now till I cannot get another farthing. The estate is so tied up by those 
accursed marr’ ttlements, that [ must not cut a stick of timber at 
je door. Bolter had paid we could have gone oo. The villain! 
Ww 
men in the hole?” ; 

« What right, indeed?” answered the Guardsman, with a quiet smile, 
that seemed to say he thought the argument might apply to other cases 
than that of poor Bolter. “1am aman of no positioa, Sir Harry, and 
no property ; if I go I shall scarcely be missed. Now with you it is dif- 
ferent: your fall would make a noise in th eworld, and a positive crash 
down in Somersetshire’’ (the Baronet winced). “ However, we should 
neither of as like to lose caste and character without an effort. Is there 

ing can be done?” 

Sir Harry looked more and more perplexed. “Time,” he muttered, 
“time, if you could only get a little time, Can't you see these fellows, 
my dear Repsley, and talk to them a little, and show them their owa in- 
terests? I give you carte blanche to act for me. I must trust all to you. I 
don’t see my way.” 

Ropsley pushed a wide red volame, something like an enlarged bet- 
ting-book, across the table. [t was his ———— order-book, and on its 
veracious columns was inscribed the appalling fact that “leave of absence 
had been granted to eafue” ~ Herry a hey A A . — 
period, on — private affairs. r ‘s m as he re- 
turned it. He had been so accustomed to consult his friend and confede- 
rate on all occasions, he had so completely acquired the habit of deter- 
ring to his judgment and depending on bis energy, that he felt now com- 
pletely at a loss ashe thought of the difficulties he should have to face 
a ted and alone. It was with unconcealed anxiety that he gasped 
out, “ D—— it, a you don’t mean to leave the ship just at the in- 
stant she gets aground ?”’ 

“L bave only seoured my retreat, like a good ,' answered 

, With a emile ; “ but never fear Sir Harry, I have no intention 
of leaving you in the lurch, Nevertheless, you are a man of more ox- 
perience than myself, you have beon at this sort of thing for a good 
many yy before we go any further, I should like to ask you oace 
more, is there no plan you oan bit upoa, have you nothing to propose ft" 
co. he oney na rod pal estes blows wo Se 

must be got, too, ows wou't hear 
of & com: 1 can’t raise another farthing. You must have beea 
choased og’ Heng ago. Ropaley, it strikes me we are both beaten out of 


* Not yet, Sir Harry," observed Ropsley, quietly ; “Lhave a plan, if 
you approve of it, and think it can be done.’ 

“By Jove! 1 always said you were the cleveront fellow In Bogland,” 
barat out Sir , at shadow of a chance. 
* Let us have it, by all moans. wo of it! I'll approve of aay- 
thing ody 7 get us clear of this sorape, Come, out with it, Rope 


t right had he to incur liabilities he could not meet, and put honest | been 


‘done’ that time, and I confess in all probability”—* ruined,” the Baro- 
net was going to say, but he checked himself, and substituted the expres- 
sion, * much hampered now.” 

“ Well, Sir Harry,” resumed his friend, “ you and I are men of the 
world ; we all know the humbug fellows talk about friendship and all 
that. It would be absurd for us to converse in such a strain, bat yet a 
man has his likes and dislikes. You are one of the few people | care 
for, -* will do for you what I would not do for any other man on 
earth.’ 

Sir Harry stared. Though by no means a person of mach natural pe- 
netration, he had yet an acquired shrewdness, the effect of long inter- 
course with his fellow-creatures, which bade him as a general rule to mis- 
trust a kindoess ; and he looked now as if he scented a quid pro quo in the 
generous expression of his associate. 

Ropsley kept his cold grey eye fixed on him, and procceded—“ I have 
already said, I am a‘ man of straw,’ and if I go it matters little to any 
one but myself. They will ask after me for two days im the bow-window 
at White's, and there will be an end of it. I sell out, which will not 
break my heart, as I hate soldiering ; and I start quietly for the Continent, 
where I go to the devil my own way, and at my own pace, Festina lente ; 
I am a reasonable man, and easily satisfied. You will allow that this is 
not your case.” 

Poor Sir Harry could only shuffle uneasily ia his chair, and bow his 
acquiescence. 

“Such being the state of affairs,” proceeded Ropsley, and the hard 
crey eye grew harder than ever, and seemed to screw itself like a gimlet 
into the Baronet’s working physiognomy; “ such being the state of affairs, 
of course any sacrifice | make is offered out of pure friendship, regard, 
and esteem for yourself. Psha! it’s nonsense talking like that! My dear 
fellow, I like you; 1 always have liked you ; the pleasantest hours of my 
life have been spent in your house, and I'll see you out of this scrape, if I 
rain myself, stock, lock, and barrel for it!’ 

Sir Harry flushed crimson with delight and surprise ; yet the latter 
feeling predominated more than was pleasant, as he recollected the old- 


| or the glass over that engraving is dim and blurred, and tho dog seems 
| crouching in a mist, or are Constance Beverley’s dark eyes dimmed with 
| tears? 

| a 


| TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET. 
| Many persons are aware that the story of Hamlet is taken from the 
| Danish historian Saxo-Grammaticus, At the same time, few persons 
| bave read so much as a line of Saxo-Grammaticus, for he wrote in Latin, 
| and his book a folio, By writing in Latin a man secures immortality at 
| the expense of popularity, What he gains in duration he loses in exten- 
| sion. Nor are folios opened with avidity at the present day. People 
like to read in an easy position, possibly with legs horizontally placed, 
| and to hold a light volume in their hands, A folio, resting against a 
reading desk, deties every attempt at luxurious indolence. 
| Under these circumstances, it is probable that many persons know ex- 
ceedingly little of the traditionaryjcharacter of Hamlet, and that when 
| they hear him hiat to his friends that he is about “ to put an avtick dis- 
position” on, they fancy that the grave pleasantries of the tragedy were 
| the sole consequences of his voluntary eccentricity. Hence, at the risk of 
| offending antiquaries by the narration of a (to them) well-known tale, 
| we shall show to the general reader what a fanny person Hamlet 
| really was—that is to say, if Saxo-Grammaticus be a faithful histo- 
| rian. 


Once upon a time—and a very long time ago it was, for Ruric was the 
son of Hoder, who killed Balder, son of the god Odin—once upon a time, 
when Ruric reigned over Denmark, the province of Jutland was governed 
if two brothers, in the capacity of joint-viceroys. One of these, named 
Horwendil, slew the King of Norway in single combat, and presented so 
large a share of the Norwegian booty to Ruric, thatthe grateful monarch 
bestowed upon him the hand of his daughter Gerutha. Of this marriage 
Hamlet was the result. 

Fengo, the other viceroy, instead of rejoicing at his brother's good for- 
tune, murdered him out of sheer envy, and married Geratha bimself. To 





established principle of himself and his clique, ‘‘ Nothing for nothing, and 
very little fora halfpenny.”’ 

“ Now, Sir Harry, I'll tell you what I will do. Five thousand would 
clear us fur the present. With five thousand we could pay off the neces- 
sary debts, take up that bill of Sharon’s and get a fresh start. When 
they saw we were not completely floored, we could always renew, and 
the turn of the tide would in all probability set us afloat again. Now 
the question is, how to get the five thousand? It will not come out of 
Somersetshire, I think ?”’ 

Sir Harry shook his head, and laughed a hard, bitter laugh. “ Not 
five a pence,”’ he said, * if it was to save me from hanging to-mor- 
row!’ 

“ And you really do not know which way to turn ?”’ 

“ No more than a child,” answered Sir Harry. “ If you fail me, I must 
give ia. If you can help me, and yourself too, out of this scrape, why, I 
shall say what I always did—that you are the cleverest of fellows and 
and best of friends.”’ 

“TI think it can be done,” said the younger man, but he no longer 
looked his friend in the face ; and a faint blush, that faded almost on the 
instant, passed over his features. He had one card left ia his hand; he 
had kept it to the last ; he Hay ge he ought to play it now. “I have 
never told you, Sir Harry, that I have a few acres ia Ireland, strictly tied 
up in the hands of trustees, bat with their consent I have power to sell. 
It is all the property | have left in the world ; it will raise the sum we 

nire, and—it shall follow the rest.” 

his was true enough. Gambler, libertine, man of pleasure as he was, 
Ropsley had comp kept an eye to the main chance. It was part of his 
system to know all sorts of people, and to be concerned in a small way 


with several speculative and money-making schemes, After the passing 
in | of the Irish Eacumbered Estates Bill, it eolhappened that « fortacate in- 


vestment at Newmarket bad placed a few loose thousands to the credit 
side of oar Guardsman’s account at Cox and Co.’s. He heard casuall 
of a capital investment for the same, within a da: s journey of Dublin, as 
he was dining with a party of stockjubbiog in the City. Six hours 
afterwards Ropsley was in the traia, and in less than six weeks had be- 
come the proprietor of sundry remunerative [rish acres, the same which 
he was now pre unbesitatingly to sacrifice in the cause of - 
tude, which with this philosopher, more than most men, might be fairly 
termed “ a lively sense of benefits to come.” 

“ Yea, it shall follow the rest,”’ he repeated, stirring the fire vigorously, 
and now looking studiously away from the man he was addressing,— 
“ Sir Harry, you are a maa of the world—you know me thoroughly —we 
cannot humbug each other. Although I would do much for your sake, 

ou cannot think that a fellow sacri his last farthing clangly because 

e and his confederate have made a mistake in their calculations. No, 
Sir Harry, your honour is dear to me as my own—nay dearer, for I now 
wish to express a hope that we may become more nearly connected than 
we have ever been before ; and that the ties of relationship may give me 
a right, as those of friendship have alresdy made it a pleasure, to assist 
you to the best of my abilities.” 

Sir Harry opened his mouth and pusbed his chair back from the fire. 
Hampered, distressed, ruined as he was, it did seem a strong measure 
thus to sell Constance Beverley, so to a for “a mess of pot ” 
and the bare idea of such a contract for the moment took away the 
net’s breath. Not that the notion was by any means a strange one to bis 
mind ; for the last two or three years, during which he had associated 
so much with the Guardsman, and had so many opportunities of appre- 
ciating his talents, shrewdoess, and attractive qualities, the latter hed 

gradually gaining a pl dancy over bis mind and cha- 
racter, Sir Harry was like a child in leading-strings in the hands of his 
confederate ; and it had often occurred to him that it would be very plea- 
sant, as well as advantageous, always to have this mainstay on which to 
rely—this “ready reckoner,” and man of inexhaustible resources, to 
consult on every emergency. Vague ideas had sometimes crossed the 
Baronet’s brain, that it was just possible his daughter might be brought 
to like well euough to marry (for loving was not a word in her father's 
vocabulary) an agreeable man, into whose society she was constantly 
thrown ; and then, as Constance was an heiress, and the Baronet himself 
would be relieved from divers pecuniary embarrassments on her marriage, 
by m4 — at GQ fr dclightfal arran with which = have nothing to do— 
why, it wou a de ul arrangement for all parties, Ropele 
could come and live at Beverley, tnd all be happy together. . 

Such were the ideas that vaguely floated across the Baronet’s mind in 
those moments of reflection of which be allowed himself so few; but 
he was a father, and a kind one, with all bis faults; and it had never 
yet entered his head either to force his daughter's inclinations, or even 
to encourage with bis own influence any suitor who was not agreeable to 





the young lady. He was fond of Constance, in his own way--fonder | indeed 


thao of anything in the world, save his own comfort, and a very stirring 
and closely-contested race at Newmarket, So he looked, as indeed be 
felt, somewhat taken aback by Ropsley's » which his own instinct 
as a gentioman told him was peoul — ill-timed, 

He laughed nervously, and thanked his friend for his kindness, 

“With regard to—to Miss ay ho stammered ; “why—you 
know, my dear Ropsley,—buriness is business, and pleasure is pleasure, 
[—I—bail no wish,—at least I had not made up my mind—or rather, | 
had no absolute intention that my daughter should setile #o early in life. 
You are aware she is an heiress—a very Ks y was 
indeed, or they would not have been at this point of discussion now,) 
“and she might look to making 4 tmatoh; in fact, Constance 
Boverley t —y" | anybody, Still, | never would thwart her inclina 
tions; and think, my dear fellow, you oan make foursolf agroe- 
able to her, why, I should make no objections, as you know there Is 
no ~~. that I should individually like better for a son-in-law than 
yourself, 

Ropsley rose, shook his new papa cordial! the band, rang for lun- 
cheon, and rather to the Baronet's Fame Rake to upon it 
at once as a rottied thing, 

“My buelooss will not take long,” sald he, helping his guest to a large 
gl !t of sherry, “ You do not go abroad another week ; I can 
make all my arrangements, our arrangements, | should 4 7 that 
time, Why should we not travel together? M vant bot 





" Bit down, Sir Harry,’ said Ropsley, for the Baronet was pacing nor- 


wor 
courler In Burope; you will have oo trouble whatever, only leave it 
all to mo.” 


t for this singular proceeding, he explained to King Kuric, that 
the deceased was in the habit of maltreating his wife to such a degree 
that his murder was sens | necessary, ‘, order to relieve a most 
charming and inoffensive lady from an exceeding disagreeable position. 
King Ruric, who tenderly loved his daughter, found this explanation per- 
fectly satisfactory, and confirmed the second marriage. 

Thus, for a time, the matter blew over ; but, in the meanwhile the boy 
Hamlet, thinking that he might be murdered in his turn, began to feign 
idiocy, that he might thus appear too insignificant for bis uncle's suspi- 
cions. He jabbered a great deal of nonsense ; he contrived that his 
figure should approach as nearly as possible to that of a scarecrow, and 
he smatted over his face, so that his features were scareely discernible. 
However, when he made certain wooden hooks, and having baked them 
ia the fire, concealed them carefully, saying that they were arrows for 
his father’s murderer, the more shrewd persons of the court, notwithstand- 
ing the laughter of the fools, deemed there was some “ method in his 
madness,’ and communicated their doubts to the viceroy. 

Fengo, therefore, determined to watch his nephew closely ; and, on 
one occasion when Hamlet took a ride into the woods with some youths 
of his own age, it was expected that his true character would be revealed, 
But his foster-brother warned him that be was surrounded by spies, and 
accordingly, to sustain his character for imbecility, he mounted his horse 
with his head towards the tail—which he wed as a bridle—thereby 

ing much laughter and diver-ion. 

Had Hamlet lived at the end of the seventeenth century, instead of 
flourishing at the commencement of the year nothing, we should have 
concluded that he framed his sham character on the model of Charles the 
Second as described by that famous epigram, which says that the Merry 


Monarch 
“never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 





Since, while by the excessive stupidity of his acts he maintained his re- 
4 ine thn the 
remarkable 


putation for insanity, be belief he wished to 
ths notable ride tthe the weed wolf happened to Steyn - 
e nto a cross H 

“ What is that?” said Hamlet. - 

“A young foal,” replied one of the attendants; winking, no doubt, 
at the rest. 

‘4 Aha,” quoth Hamlet, “there are many such foals at Fengo’s 
court. 

Ere the sting occasioned by this sarcasm had quite ceased to tingle, the 
party arrived at the sea-shore, where the rudder of a wrecked ship was 
the first object that met their gaze. The graceless youths intendiag once 
more to “ poke their fun” at the demented prince, exclaimed : 

« Look, what a big knife we have found |” 

But Hamlet reflected for a while, and then said, gravely : “ Of a trath 
the ham must have been large, that such a knife was intended to cut,” 
thereby referring to the sea, and — the saltness thereof. But, not 
quieted by this sharp retort, his facetious comrades eeded to explain 
to bim that the on the shore was flour, and that the pebbles were 
grosts, But Hamlet said: “Such flour as that has been ground by the 
— and the white-foaming anne —_ one = . 

ese jokes may not appear very ant now, ey made a great 
sensation in the year sothen, and the court of King Ruric was often con- 
vulsed with laughter on bearing of “ Hamlet’s last.” Indeed, there is 
no doubt that let and Yorick were historically one and the same 


rson. 
a delightful asthe mad prince’s jokes were considered by other 
persons, they were not liked by his uncle, Fengo, who always suspected 
that some mischief was brooding, and was determined to worm out his 
nephew’s real character. He, therefore, by the counsel of a friend, feigned 
to leave the country on some urgent matter, that during bis sup 
absence, Hamlet might bave an interview with bis mother, at which the 
same friend engaged to be present, unseen, The interview took — 
and Fengo's according to promise, hid himself under a heap o| 
straw, that constituted an important part of the furniture of the royal 
tment. With his usual shrewdness Hamlet guessed there was some- 
thing wrong in the room, and to ascertain whether bis suspicions were 
correct, danced upon the straw, clapping his hands and crowing like a 
cock, to the astonishment of his mother and to the infinite annoy- 
ance of the listening friend, who bad to endure all the weight of the 
prince’s eccentricities. Naturally enough something began to move be- 
neath the straw, and that something—which the may, if he 
call Polonius—was immediately ed by the sword of Hamlet. 
Queen Gerutha, shocked at this new manifestation of madness, began to 
weep aloud, but Hamlet, dropping the mask, read her a severe jeoture on 
the impropriety of her position, His words seemed to have an effect, as, 
, well they might, for they were marked by a ruffianly coarseness 
which could not be exceeded, and of which Shakepeare dues not convey 
the slightest idea, a the fullest sense of the expression, Hamlet gave 
his mother a “ bit of his mind,” and a very unsavoury bit of a very gross 
taind it was. 

Fengo, on his return, mised bis friend, for Hamlet had not only killed 
that most unfortunate of courtiers, but had boiled down bis limbs, and 
thrown them into the sewer to be devoured by the pigs This deed the 
prinoe openly avowed, but those who heard him merely thought that he 
was uttering one of his mad pleasantries, and laughed as usual. Indeed, 
at the court of Jutland everybody seems to have been an arrant blook- 
head, with the single exception Fug Seen That worthy viceroy 
would have killed bis ow without ote, had he not feared to 
offend King Rurlo, who, as wo bave avon, was the lad’s —_ oo 
father, To got rid of Hamlet atratagem was necessary, and according! 
the good youth was sent on an embassy to Britain—a ooceding which, 
an he was a ted maniac, must bave been deemed highly complimen- 
tary to the British court. ‘Two Danish gentlomen—whom the reader may, 
I he pleares, call Rosencrants and Gulldenstorn—were, m: roover, ap- 
pointed to necompany him, and they seoretly carried with them (by turns, 
we presume), a bit of wood, with certain letters carved upon it, re 

vesting tho king of Britala to put Hamlet to death, It may be obrerved 
, in the days of King Rurio bite of carved wood were the ap ved 
means for carrying on an © tar Oe With all that 
cloveraers that seme to have bien In tin the Jutland Court, the two 
al gentiomen went lo rleep one night in Hamlet's presence w th 

the precious document in one of thelr pockets Of course the pocketa 
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were rummaged by the artful prince, and of course he found the wooden 
dispateh, which he had no sooner read than he shaved off the inscription | 
and carved another, in which he not only named the two sleepers as 
the persons to be killed, but also forged neat from Fengo, that the 
king of Britain would be kind enough to give his daughter to Hamlet for, 
a wife, 

The policy pursued by Hamlet during bis sojourn in Britain was the | 
very reverse of that which he had adopted while he was at home in Jut- | 
i ~ f Among the Danes he wished to pass for a fool or a madman ; by | 
the Britons he wished to be thought a model of wisdom. He first excited | 
the general wonder by refusing to taste a single morsel, or to drink a sin- 
gle drop at the very munificent banquet which the king of Britain had | 
provided for his reception, Indeed, so much was the hospitable monarch | 
surprised by an abstinence so unusual in the good old times, that when | 
Hamlet and his attendants bad retired to their sleeping-apartment he or- | 
dered one of his servants to listen at the door, and pick up as much as he 
could of the conversation, Hamlet’s attendants, who shared the general | 
curiosity, no sooner found themselves alone with him, than they inquired 
into the cause of his mysterious abstinence. He quietly told them that | 
the bread was stained with blood, that the drink tasted of iron, and that 
the meat smelt like a human corpse—all good and weighty reasons for 
not making a hearty meal. His companions further asked him what he 
thought of the king and queen of Britain ; and bis answer showed that | 
his opinion of the illustrious pair was not very exalted. The king, he | 
said, had the eyes of a serf, and as for the queen, she betrayed her slavish 
origin by three distinct signs. 

ow, the king of Britain was naturally of a kindly and pacific disposi- 
tion, with the additional qualification of that laudable spirit of curiosity 
that in later days has been styled the desire for knowledge. So, instead 
of flying into a passion when his servants informed him of Hamlet’s dis- 
respectful observations, he thought they were worthy of a cool and seri- 
ous inquiry. Beginning with the subject of dinner, he asked where the 
bread came from, and presently learned, on the authority of the court- 
baker, that the corn of which it was made was the produce of a field in 
which a great battle had been fought, and which had been selected by 
— agriculturists on account of its excessive fertility. Clearly, 
amlet was not so wrong about the bread ; so the admiring king pursued 
his investigation with reference to the bacon, when it turned out that the 
pigs of the royal style had, on one occasion, broken loose, and feasted on 
the corpse of a malefactor who had paid the last penalty of the law. 
Moreover, in the well from which the water bad been drawn for the sup- 
ply of the royal table, sundry rusty swords were found, and this accounted 
the taste of iron. The fine taste and the fine nose of Hamlet could 
not be sufficiently admired by the excellent king of Britain, who was re- 
solved to look into those little family matters that he had been likewise 
touched upon by his Danish guest. Accordingly, he sent for his mother, 
the Queen-dowager of Britain, and having asked her, very seriously, why 
he had the eyes of a serf, received the agreeable information that a cer- 
tain slave, who had been made prisoner of war, held a more important 
— in the royal pedigree than had generally been imagined. Ham- 
et was right again! He was therefore personally questioned as to the 
three signs of slavish origin he bad remarked in the behaviour of the 
_— consort. Not in the least daunted, Hamlet replied, that in the 
rst place the illustrious lady was in the habit of wearing the hood of her 
cloak over her head, contrary to the usages of what Osric calls “ soft so- 
ciety ;”’ that in the second place, when she walked she tucked up her 
gown by the girdle ; and that in the third place, when after dinner she 
used her toothpick, she swallowed the extracted particles of food instead 
of spitting them out with royal dignity. 

Ob, happy were the days when Ruric was king of Denmark, when Fen- 
go was lord-lieutenant of Jutland, and whea What’s-his-name reigned 
over this island! Talent had a chance of being rewarded then, expe- 
cially at the British court. Far from reproving Hamlet for his match- 

mpertinence, the enlightened king of Britain was in ecstacies at his 
acuteness, and at once gave him his daughter in marriage, thanking the 
gods for sending him such a clever son-in-law. That the wedding might 
not want its proper solemnity, the two attendants were duly hung up on 
the very day after the ceremony. The advan which Hamlet took of 

latter circumstance can scarcely be called handsome. Although he 
had artfully contrived the destruction of bis des, he pretended to be 
excessively enraged at their death, and the king of Britain, who felt great 
awe at Danish indignation, gave him, by way of compensation, a large 
sum in which the astute Hamlet melted, and poured into two hol- 











stic 

After he had lived in Britain about a-year, he thought he would like to 
see his native Jutland once more, so, having asked the king for leave of 
absence, and obtained the same, he set off with his two loaded sticks, to 
visit the “ Old folks at home.” The first spectacle that met his eye io 
the royal , was the celebration of his own funeral, held on the 
& report that he had died in Britain ; and greatly astounded 

were the mourners, when he reappeared amongst them, looking as silly 
and as dirty as ever. When he was asked what bad become of his two 
companions, he showed the two sticks, and said, “ Here they are, the pair 
of them.” Of course this reply was set down to the account of the old 
imbecility, and caused explosions of laughter, for these Jutlanders were 
not aware that the sticks contained the worth in bullion of the two exe- 
cuted gentlemen ; nor had they reached the yt yy of Hamlet, 
a taught him that a man’s money-value fact, the man him 


sell. 

Neither was it suspected in Denmark, that the funeral ceremonies, 
which were so strangely interrupted by the safe return of the deceased, 
had been contrived by that very person. Before Hamlet had set out for 
Britain, he had had a second interview with his mother, in the course of 
which he ested her to pretend, after his absence for a year, that she 

news of his death, to perform as much of a funeral as is pos- 

sible when the corpse is wanting, and to hang the great hall of the pa- 

lace with netted tapestry. By Con Gerutha, who was of a remarkably 

= ition, all orders were carefully followed, though she 

A well enough that she would see her son again at the end of a twelve- 
month, 

Most obstreperous was Hamlet in congratulating himself on his own 
happy return. The quantity of wine that he procured for the refresh- 
ment of the courtiers was enormous, and be added a practical joke to his 
verbal pleasantries, dancing about with a drawn sword, that he flourished 
in the most reckless fashion, so that all were at their wits’ end for fear 
= might receive some unlucky or thrust. His own fingers he 

ly did cut, and the courtiers took advantage of the circumstance to 
fasten the sword to the scabbard with a nail. 

Through all these proceedings, a great deal of drinking went on, till 
at last every one of the courtiers had fallen from his bench, and was lying 
senseless on the floor. Hamlet now took from their hiding-place the 
wooden hooks that had caused so much mirth in early days, removed the 
net-hangings from the walls, and so fastened them over the sleepers, by 
means of the hooks, that escape was impossible. This done, he simply 
set fire to the palace, and proceeding to Fengo’s chamber, took down the 
sword that was hanging over the sleeping king, and hung up his own in 
its place. Great was the consternation of Fengo when he was awakened 
by @ voice that said, in no pleasing tone, “ Fengo, your brave men are 
burning to ashes, and Hamlet is here to avenge the death of bis father.” 
The first impulse of Fengo was to reach down the suspended sword, but 
as that unlucky weapon was fastened to its sheath, it proved a sorry de- 

agaiost the sharp blade wielded by Hamlet, and the fratricide vice- 

ey oy received his mortal blow. 
ow, it was quite possible that Hamlet’s conduct on this eventful 
night might not be ia accordance with the views of Jutland generally. 
ith that prudence that was his leading virtue he retired, therefore, toa 
safe hiding-place, whence he could watch the aspect of the political ho- 
rizon. When the break of day revealed the gloomy spectacle of a palace in 
ruins and a heap of half-burned cor; the early rising part ofthe popula- 
tion, not seeing any one who could tell them how it bad all happened, 
Were not a little puzzled. Sentiments were varied—some were indignant at 
the wholesale slaughter, some wept, while a third party, which seems to 
have been that of the majority, hinted that the event was to be regarded 
as rather fortunate than otherwise. On this hint, Hamlet issued from his 
nook, and made an effective speech, in which he avowed what he had 
done, gloried that he had avenged his father’s murder; and, in short, 
. a | wey so well, that a general shout proclaimed him the suc- 


When he was firmly established in his province, Hamlet fitted up three 
pe © in @ most expensive manner, and paid a visit to his father-in law in 
Britain, His numerous attendants carried gilded shields, while his own 
target was ornamented with a pictorial record of the deeds he had done. 
Never had the Britons seen so fine a sight. The good king, however, 
found himself in a moral difficulty. He had, it seems, solemaly sworn 
to Fengo that he would avenge his death, if it occurred otherwise than by 
the course of nature, and now Fengo was slain by the 
King sttoomed above a oe , Geel tho wer Hamlet 

somehow or other ; but, were put to death in the palace. 
laws of hospitality would be shamefully Golated. It was o 


| of this lady for the king of Britain, who had recently become a widower, 





must be sent somewhere else in order to be killed, and Scotland at last 


suggested itself to the British king as the very place fitted for the pur- 
= Scotland was at this time governed by a maiden queen, named 

lermutruda, who was eo flerce, and withal entertained such a dislike to 
matrimony, that if a suitor presented himself, the popping of the question 
was instantly followed by an execution. Hamlet was to solicit the hand 


and the Scottish queen, it was hoped, would dispatch him according to 
preuees. Thus would Fengo be avenged, and the British king would 
released from his moral difficulty. 

However, when Hamlet reached the Scottish Court, affairs took a turn 
which the king of Britain had not contemplated. The terrible queen 
was greatly struck with the picture on Hamlet's shield, and told him in 
a few words, that if he would woo her on his own account, instead of 
by proxy, she would gladly bestow her hand upon him. The queen was not 
only fierce but fair, and Hamlet's heart had ever been susceptible to fe- 
minine beauty. Therefore, we grieve to relate, he jumped at the offer, 
regardless of the tie in the south of the island, and having married the 
Queen of Scotland, had the consummate assurance to return to the’king of 
Britain, with his new wife, and a train of young Scots at his heels. 

Hamlet’s first wife, the British princess, was a gentle, forgiving crea- 
ture, who was so delighted at her husband's safe return, that she vowed 
not only to love him still, but to love his second wife also. With these 
professions she met him on the road, bearing in her arms an infant to 
which she had lately given birth. At the same time she warned him that 
her father did not entertain the same liberal views on the subject of family 
affronts, and that he had better be on his guard against stratagem. When | 
this amiable discourse had proceeded so far, the old king came up, em- 
braced Hamlet as if nothing had happened, and invited him to a banquet 
in the palace. Hamlet was nothing loth, but, as his old prudence did not 
forsake him, he managed to put on a suit of armour which was concealed 
by his upper garments. Nor did this precaution prove useless, for no 
sooner did Hamlet make his appearance at the palace gate, than the king 
flung a spear that would have gone through the body of the Dane, had | 
it not been checked by the unexpected obstacle. The enmity of the king | 
being thus revealed, Hamlet retreated to the spot where he had left his 
Scottish adherents ; but was immediately pursued by his enemy, who 
routed the little force of Scotsmen, and would have destroyed every man 
of them, had he not been interrupted by the night. When darkness had 
set in, Hamlet did one of those clever things, that have justly earned him 
immortality in the Danish chronicles. Instead of resting himself, he care- 
fully picked up the bodies of the slain, and raising some into the perpen- 
dicular with the aid of sticks and big stones, while he placed others on 
horse-back, he made them present a very formidable appearance. Hence, 
when morning broke and the Britons saw the new force, they stood stu- 
pidly staring, wondering whence the auxiliaries could have come. Ham- 
let was not the man to lose an opportunity ; at the head of his remaining 
Scotsmen, he charged the gaping Britons, whereupon a general rout en- 
sued, in which the king was slain. 

Matters being settled in Britain, Hamlet returned with both bis wives 
to Jutland, where he found himself involved in a constitutional difficulty. 
The people bad, it is true, raised him to the head of the provincial go- 
vernment on the death of Fengo, but then this post was in the gift of the 
Danish crown ; and though Hamlet’s maternal grandfather Ruric, from 
family considerations, might have been induced to forego some of his 
rights, that venerable monarch was no more, and bis successor Wigleth 
was a person who would not bate an inch of his privileges. Indeed, the 
new king had already despoiled Gerutha of all her possessions on ac- 
count of the delinquency of her son. A war between the king and the 
irregularly elected viceroy resulted from this false position, but when the 
two armies came in sight of each other, Hamlet, who had had several 
gloomy forebodings, wished to shun the contest. At last he yielded to 
the yey ot his second wife Hermutruda, who promised that she 
would follow him, and kill herself in the event of his death. A conflict 
ensued, in which Hamlet was slain, whereupon Hermutruda immediately 
married Wigleth, and thus became Queen of Denmark. 


merece 


HOW THEY WENT BY ROAD, AND HOW THEY 
GO BY RAIL. 


At the close of the seventeenth century, Hyde Park, which was of 
greater extent than the present enclosure, as it then included a large por- 
tion of Kensington Gardens, was the favourite spot to which Londoners 
made excursions. It was then “ country ’’ and it remained so fora consider- 
able period subsequently, as we may see from the fact, that as late as the 
reign of the the coach of his Queen, Caroline, could not, in bad 
weather, be segget from St. James’s to Kensington in less time than two 
hours. As for Kew, it was, at the latter period, more distant from Lon- 
don than Osborne is in our days. The road, of course, was in nowise to 
be compared with an ordinary turn-pike now existing. It was indeed so 
bad that, occasionally, the royal carriage itself stuck fast in a rut, or was 
heaved gently over into the mud. 

When such accidents happened to — we hardly require to be told 
that citizens and the commonalty, generally, travelled as little as possi- 
ble, and seldom went far, except under the re of rude necessity. 
The excursiouists appear to have considered Hyde Park far enough off for 
health and pleasure, and accordingly, during several years, that fashion- 
able spot was the resort not only of the upper classes, but the “ drives ” 
were crowded with hired and “hackney” vebicles, which overflowed 
with people crammed ther to enjoy ease and fresh air. 

Were a hackney vehicle to pass the gates now, there would be as great 
an outcry after it, on the part of police and gate-keepers, as if it contained 
a nest of traitors, hatching treason as they rode. The fact is, that the up- 
roari of y that did ride in the original “ hacks,” led to 
the expulsion of all such conveyances from the Park. They seem, now 
and then, to have been filled with ladies easy in their lives and very free 
in their comments. As these had dined early and drank a little, they 
were the less nice of expression and the more loquacious, generally. They 
had something to say to, or of, every quiet and respectable group that 
walked, or drove, or rode past them. This was excellent sport to the 
“ bloods,” and there were even motherly women, who laughed silently at 
the course wit of the gaudily-dressed damsels who spoke so loudly, com- 
mented so roughly, and laughed so outrageously at staid citizens and 
citizens’ wives, members of parliament, and maids in waiting. 

At length, the burgesses, the senators, and the sprightly ancille, all 
persons of influence in their respective ways, grew tired of thus running 
the gauntlet at the hands of Delias from Drury Lane. Representations 
were laid before the authorities, and a flagrant offence was made the 
ground for abolishing the nuisance altogether. Due intimation was given 
to the public generally, and the following advertisement, in the Flying 
Post Boy, for “ Fryday, June 7, 1695,’, stated, with admirable conciseness 
and indifferent grammar, the offence and its consequences.—* Some ill 
women in hackney-coaches, having lately affronted several persons of Ho- 
nour, in Hyde Park, there is strict ers given that, for the future no 
hackney-coach be permittted to go in thither.” 

Hyde Park was thus closed against persons who took their holiday trips 
in the conveyances named above. Their embarrassment was, no doubt, 
considerable, for the Park was the most pleasant loeality that could be 
reached by Londoners with certainty, and without a great outlay of time 
and expense. The stage, for instance, did not, for a very long period, 
accommodate the views either of excursionists, or what might more cor- 
rectly be called “ travellers.” Their great fault was the lack of certainty 
about their departure, to say nothing of their slowness or the uncertainty 
of reaching the inn advertised as their destination. 

Even so late as a century ago, and a more than half a century from the 
period above mentioned, numberless illustrations of this unsatisfactory 
style of travelling are to be met with in the equally ——— gour- 
nals of the day. Thus, in the Daily Advertiser for May 6, 1757, we find the 
following advertised uncertainty of travelling :—* For Lincoln, Stamford, 
Grantbam, and places adjacent, a four-wheel post-chaise, and two-wheel 

baise, both with able horses, will set out from the Plough Inn, in 
rinees Street, Leicester Fielc, to-morrow or Sunday.”’ It will be seen 
that by these conveyances, a man who wanted to dine at any of the above 
laces, on a fixed day, was by no means certain of reaching his host's 
jouse till a day after the dinner party. In some cases the matter was still 











worse, that is, the uncertainty was om ms For example.—* For Ches- 
ter, Liverpool, Warrington, and Manchester, choice of good returned 
four-wheel and two-wheel chaises, on steel springs, with able horses, 
will set out from Robert Park’s, the Axe Inn, Aldermanbury, this day, 
to-morrow, Sunday, or Monday.” Here the traveller had choice of vehi- | 
cle, dut he had no choice as to the day for setting forth, unless indeed the | 
“or” here is intended to signify that he might start on any one of the | 
above days, but on no other day of the week. We think, however, that these | 
vehicles depended on travellers for their time of departure. If they did | 
not fill, the “ able horses ” had temporary sinecures. This seems to be the | 
case from the fact, that the above advertisement terminates with a no 
(from travellers under embargo till they could procure companions) 

a ,—* Wanted a partner in a four-wheel, and a partner ia a t 
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fined periods of “ twice a week, about noon ;” and the one carrier 
offers to convey passengers to the town of sweet cakes, without specify- 
ing time, but with the assurance of conveying them “ reasonably.”’ 

A coach twice a day from and to Highgate is a rarity with regard to 
the serupulousness with which the various times are defined. For exam- 
ple, in the summer of 1757—that sammer when Oliver Goldsmith was 
bmyy | so hard for Griffiths, the publisher, in Paternoster Row—we read 
that “ On Tuesday next, a coach will set out from the Nag’s Head, at 
Highgate ; and every morning, at seven, to the Green Dragon, the corner 
of Little Britain, near Aldersgate ; returning from thence at ten ; from 
Highgate again at five, and London at seven.’’ Two journeys up and 
down were all, with the chances by the longer stages passing Highgate, 
that the necessities of the times required a hundred years ago, between 
the metropolis and the outlying village which is now itself a city annexed 
to the capital. 

It must not be forgotten that the roads were in such a plight at the 
riod last mentioned, that the Government was compelled to look 
them. The administration of the Duke of Newcastle and the elder Pitt 
treated the defect in a thoroughly English administrative style. They 
did not think of mending the roads, but of suiting the vehicles to the route 
to be traversed. There was a law made against narrow wheels. “ But,” 
fays a correspondent of the Universal Magazine, in 1757, “ the obstinacy 
of some waggoners who still refuse to comply with these salutary laws, 
together with the stage-coachmen, who load their carriages with goods 
as well as passengers, destroy the roads nearly as fast as the narrow- 
wheel waggons did.” 

Where the roads remained in a bad state, man and horse were of course 
soon wearied of traversing them. But the evil results went much further 
than this, and nobody prospered by the defective system but the thieves. 
Thus we learn from the daily papers that, “ On Tuesday morning early, 
16th August, 1757, the postboy carrying the Port th mail, stopped at 
the Three Pigeons, at Hammersmith, got off his horse, and called for a 
pint of beer. In the mean time some fellows took the opportunity of cut- 
ting the mail from behind the horse, and got off undiscovered.’ There 
is something ludicrous now in the idea of the boy, the stoppage at three 
miles from Hyde Park Corner for refreshment, and the Portsmouth mail 
itself left on the crupper of a horse, to the mercy of the pickers-up of un- 
connected trifles. 

The west side of London, it is clear, was perilous for excursionists a 
century ago. We hear of two gentlemen who had ventured down to 
Barnes, on Sunday, June 19, 1757. They visited Barnes Common, as de- 
licious a place for a gallop across, at moonlight, as any highwayman 
could desire. One would think, however, that at a season when there 
was scarcely any night at all, there was no danger for travellers, even 
on Barnes Common. Reader's Weekly Journal tells us otherwise. On the 
evening, and at the locality named, says the Journal, “ two gentlemen 








| were stopped oy a single footpad, which they took, but on inquiry he 


proved to be a working man near that place, and had a wife and six 
children, who was starving for want of bread. The gentlemen gave him 
two guineas and dischar, him. Gentle !—they were noble—men, who 
remind us of the Duke de Penthiévre and the Chevalier Florian, who 
hunted for interesting scoundrels in the Forest of Rambouillet, and were 
never so delighted as when they came upon a romantic villain with an 
angry eye and a hungry stomach. 

t is unnecessary to say that while ordinary excursionists confined their 
trips to the suburbs of London, or what we now consider as the suburbs, 
the “ superior” classes, as they were called, went a little further for 
their amusement or health. At that time Tunbridge Wells, that once fa- 
vourite healing fountain of the Puritans, who encam about its heath 
and gave Scripture-names to all the hills and vales adjacent, was in a glo- 
rious enjoyment of “ fashion.” People of wealth contrived to be drawn 
thither in a couple of days, and the stage might make in a long summer's 
day a journey which is now easily accomplished in an hour and a quar- 
ter. After the travellers arrived gaiety reigned supreme upon those rat- 
tling panti’*s where now the ie looks and smells “ mouldy.” 
The gay people were there, however, not more merry than wise. They 
were temperate and early, and no wonder that the water was salabrious 
then, and that it is neglected now that simple teas and early balls have 
given way to late dinners and dances till day-break. See how our great- 

and great-grandmothers did the bal! and banquetting a hun- 
dred since. We state.it on the ——s the London t 
“ Sunday, July 3, 1757. The Right Hon. the Earl of Lincoln gave tea in 
Mr. "s poe nempet unbridge Wells to 72 persons; and on 
Tuesday the first ball for this season was held there, which was 
by the Hon. Colonel Seabright and Miss Powis. The country: 
were about 9 by the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby and Lady G. Sackville. A 
tea-drinking was given, and the whole was concluded about 11.” 
‘appy and healthy days w balls were over before midnight! Envi 
abl six people could assemble to take tea publicly 
on a Sunday evening without being denounced as atheists ! 

Not, however, that everything was healthy in those days. There were 
lague spots to be detected here and there on the social and moral body. 
ine people who moved about loved nothing more than to have a black 

mi nt them. These were as common at the Wells and at the 
as groom- 


Journal will testify, which says :—“ Any 

Negro boy to dispose of reasonably, from 12 to 16 years old, may hear of 
a purchaser by addressing a line of particulars to R.P., Forrest's Coffee 
House, Charing Cross.’’ 

With or without such a fashionable appendage as a black boy, the 
traveller by stage or private carriage who arrived at Bath was met at 
the entrance to the city by the most ae class of touters that 
ever molested weary ne tented for patronage. These touters were not 
agents of lodging-house keepers nor servants of tradesmen, nor deputy 
waiters from the hotels, but the representatives of the physicians t 
in the ancient city. Every visitor, by whatever vehicle he reached Bath, 
was supposed to be more or less in need of medical advice, and the Phy- 
sician or surgeon was ready to take of him, adopting the in- 
itiative too, in order to accomplish that for which he was . Ac- 
cordingly, travellers were beset by shabby-genteel men, with cards in 
their hands, each recommending his own master, extolling his skill, de- 
licacy, and moderate charges, while he denounced his rivals as extor- 
tioners, dunces, and slayers of their kind. A coach-load of invalids 
deposited on the pavement of Bath after a two-days’ journey from Lon- 
don, must have been bewildered at the contest which went on in order 
to bind them captive to some particular doctor. 

For the especial benefit of these invalids, and in order to facilitate gen- 
erally the means of transit between London and Bath, a turnpike-road 
had been completed a few years before, but neither waggoner nor coach- 
man would use it! They looked on the innovation with horror. “The 
M——gh coachman,” says the (/entleman’s for December, 1152, delicately 
intimating thereby the c Jebu, “ resolutely refused to take to 
the new turnpike-road, by which he might have driven some forty miles 
in nine hours, but stuck to and in the old waggon track, called lo 
He was an old man, he said, and relished not new fantasies. His |- 
father and father had driven the aforesaid way before him, and he would 
continue in the old track till death.” Mr. Urban says that at the time 
above referred to a Londoner no more thought of travelling into the 
West of England for pleasure than he would bave thought of going to 
Nubia. The w er, also, who would lose his passengers if they were 
enabled to travel on the new road by the side of the old waggon-track, 
had his own idea of the uses of highways generally. The Blandford wag- 
goner, for instance, is reported by the then youthful Sylvanus to have 
delivered himself thus oracularly on the question which concerned him. 
“ Roads,” he remarked, “had but one object, namely, waggon-driving. 
That Ae required but five feet width in a lane, and all the rest might go 
to the devil! That the gentry ought to stay at home and be d—d, and 
not run gossiping up and down the country. But we will soon cure them, 
for my brethren have made a vow since the new act to run our wheels 
into the coach quarter. No turnpikes! no improvement of roads! The 

2? ys the ious Ww: who d—ns the try, “the Scrip- 

. ret ponte ack refers to Jere vi. 16, where are 

these words :—“ Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and see and 

ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall 

find rest for your couls!”’ Nor was the waggoner singular in his detes- 

tation of turnpike roads. One May morning, about a century ago, the 

inhabitants of Shelby, in Yorkshire, were summoned by the public bell- 

man to bring their batchets and axes at midnight, and “cut down the 

turnpike erected there by Act of Parliament.” And these eldest chil- 
dren of Rebecca “ went and did it.” 

There is, probably, but slight exaggeration in the account given by Jobn 
Moody of the travelling to town of that very ancient ish family, the 
Wrongheads, “ i’ th’ awld coach ; and “cause my lady loves to do things 

to be sure, she would ha’e a couple o’ cart horses clapt to the 
we might see she went up to London in 

and six ; and so Giles Joalter, the ploughman, rides ion.” 

John tells the commonest incident of this style of travelling 
hen he adds, “ We were in hopes to ha’ come yesterday, an’ it no been 
that th’ awld weazlebelly horse tired, an’ then we were so cruelly loaden 
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that the two fore-wheels came crash down at once in Waggon-rut Lane, | cumstance, that it was no uncommon occurrence for the London bag to | 
an’ there we lost four bours afore we could set things to rights again,’’ | arrive at Edinburgh, with a singlo letter therein! Now, above 21,000 | 
Waggon travelling was quite as comfortable as this; and how people of | letters from the south are daily delivered in that city. Many thousands | 
semi-quality journeyed in that fasbion, and how the quality of their be- | pass through, and therewith may be noticed the 12 or 13,000 newspapers, 
haviour was very indifferent indeed, may be seen in our old novelists pas- | and about half that number of books and parcels conveyed by the rail. 
sim. They went slowly, of course, but not quite so slowly as the old | At the time of the establishment of mail-coaches, the Post Office revenue | 
Princess Amelia, daughter of George the Second, who being compelled, was only £146,000 annually, In half a century the revenue exceeded 
when very infirm, to go to Bath, travelled the whole way in a sedan £2,000,000, sterling! The mail-trains bave enabled the office to success- 
chair ;—changing chairmen on the road. ; ] } 
It is known that old Dutch naval captains always cast anchor at night ; | mails, the outlay would have been too great to admit of the sacrifice, and 
£0, till the middle of the last century, every “ long” stage coach put up | thus the iron road is beneficial not enly to passengers, but to those who 
at sun-down, and “slept on the road.” The first night-coach appeared | are represented in theircheaply-sped missives, In 1838, the whole of the 
in 1740, but people were too timid to patronize it, During the last quar- | London letters were carri 
ter of the century we find post-coaches running three times a week from | coaches ; each took about 3} cwt. of letters and papers. But now on one 
London to Newcastle, “ sleeping” the first night at Grantham, the second 
at York, and arriving the third night at its destination. This coach car- | 
ried six inside and two outside 
together was not despicable. 





ngers, and its rate of travelling al- the correspondence and papers addressed to persons residing within the 
he man who started from town on 7'ves- | districts adjacent to this single line. 


day morning might reckon upon reaching Newcastle some time on Z'hurs-| The coach-proprietors generally passed for “‘ moneyed men,” but what | clemency the G. 


day night. This, however, would depend upon circumstances. There was all their wealth, real or fancied, to that of the railway proprietors, 
were curious delays apon the road. Three quarters of a century ago it | as a body? Including Scotland and Ireland, and reckoning the * s.dings,” 
would occasionally happen that while the coach * stopped to dine,” a | we bave 18,000 miles of road. For the accomplishment of this mighty 
passenger who had a friend in the neighbourhood would hire a post-chaise | work, Parliament bas authorized the raising of nearly £400.000,000 ster- 
and pay bim a visit. Nobody was in a hurry then, not even the coach- | ling! Nearly £300,000,000 have been actually realized. That stupen- 
man. As late as the commencement of the present century, the Shrews- | dous sum represents more than a third of the National Debt, and is more 
bury and Chester “ Highflyer” performed its forty miles in twelve hours. | than four times the amount of all the real property in Great Britain. 
Travellers now pass to and from in about one hour, less time than the | Truly may it be said, that what that sum bas purchased is of far more 
old coach-passengers required for dining ; and on these the coachman | apparent value than what was gained by the millions sunk in two years 
would sometimes look benevolently in and blandly remark, “‘ Don’t let | at Sebastopol. : 

me disturb you, gentlemen, if you wish for another bottle.” A century Neither travellers nor mere excursionists probably dwell much on the 
ago the Brigbtou coach consumed two days on the road, sleeping at East | majesty, or the cost, of the works by which they are enabled to “ fly”’ to 
Grinstead. Now, the dist is plished half-a-dozen times a day. | their respective destinations, When Johnson told Voltaire he was going 
The Liverpool coach arrived in that town in the evening of the fourth | to the Hebrides, the French author looked astonished, and congratulated 
day after it rolled out of London. The quickest rate of transit about a | himself on the fact, that the Eoglishman could not compel him to travel 
hundred years ago was accomplished by the “flying coaches” on the | also to a remote and barbarous district,—to almost within sight of which 
Dover road. With six or eight horses, they contrived to rattle down from | travellers are now safely and swiftly conducted by rail within the limits 
town within one long day ; and this helter-skelter pace excited something | of a single day! 








like awe in people who remembered that in 1700 the coach went from | 
London to York in eight days,—only a quarter of the speed attained, as | 
we have noticed above, in 1740. At the latter period it was considered | 
rather a clever feat when the Edinburgh coach in midsummer, travelling | 
twelve or fourteen hours daily, arrived in London on the tenth day ! Forty 
years earlier, in rough weather, it did not arrive in less than a fortnight 

or three ks! | 

We owed * fast’ coaches ch’efly to Mr. M‘Adam, that “Colossus of | 
Roads” who, by improving the “ way,” gave facilities for the introduc- | 
tion of a more rapid style of travelling. We have seen thousands of | 
pounds laid out in making a crooked path straight, in order tbat a mail 
coach might save two or three minutes of time. The difference of the slow 
and the rapid styles was pleasantly illustrated some years ago in the 
Quarterly, in an article which has been so often reprinted that we need 
only refer to it. Then, it was a marvel to be conveyed to Brighton in five 
hours. “ Long coachmen used to look anxiously at the neat dial inserted 
at the off side of the “ box.’ Minutes were precious to those “ artists,” 
whose skill might have excited the envy of him who was the first and 
most unlucky of “ fast’ men, the audacious Phaéton. In nobility of 
birth, some of our latest and swiftest drivers were scarcely interior to the 
founder of their class. We have seen coaches “ tooled” by baronets ; 
sons of earls have held the “ ribbons’? of many a once lively day-coach, 
and on the western road, we have wonderingly behe!d the son of a mar- 
quis horse the coach for a stage, drive it for a couple score of miles, and 
gracefully touch his bat for the shilling @ung vo him by the snobs, and the 
half-crowns handed by swells. 

“ Fast” as travelling was it was not speedily enough accomplished for 
those who heard that there was a yet more speedy method of transit. The 
idea of acceleration was inconceivable to some and was scorned by many. 
The coachmen generally treated the idea with contempt. They were 
proud and prejudiced, bated the sight of a poor traveller, and cared only 
to drive “ gentlemen and of course, ladies.’ Never had there been such 
= drivers, sach horses, such roads as <— - poe! just be- 

old system perished. All was perfection, w could you go 
beyond perfection? This Socratic way of getting the best of ao argu- 
ment, by a question, oo to which could only put the querist in a 
triumphant position was of no avail. The rail was accompli in spite 
of all the prophecies and sneers of scientific and i men. When 
Dr. Arnott saw the first train sweep along it, he discerned its levelling 
tendencies and its advantages to poor travellers, and he exclaimed, 
“ Good night to Feudality.”’ When the Newcastle mail-guard beheld the 
first locomotive hissing along the iron-lines which, he was told, would 
do away with his craft, the poor fellow cried out that it was all over with 
—— since she was to be converted into a gridiron, and covered with 
tea-kettles! 

The change that has been wrought will be understood, and the profit 
to all classes will be at once seen, by a few statistical traths which, so 
far from being dry, as statistical facts generally are, have something in 
them of the exhilirating effect of poetry. 

When George Stephenson spoke of a locomotive running from New- 
castle to London at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, there was not a 
stage-coachman on that line of road, who heard of the remark, who did 
not pity the poor gentleman who made it. When the engineer developed 
his plans before a Parliamentary Committee, men of the mightiest in- 
tellect and men with litile or none, combined to overwhelm him with re- 
proach, ridicule and contempt. Periodicals, remembering that mails and 
stages, running ten miles an hour, were occasionally overturned, reluc- 
tantly yielded to the iron-road, but they prayed the Legislature to for- 
bid a greater speed than eight or ten miles an hour. “ Ruin’’ was the 
burthen of the elegy chanted by the respectable majority who hated in- 
novation. 

There are many yet who can very well remember the starting of the 
various coaches trom different extremities of the town “down” to their 
several destinations in the country. It was one of the delights of Sir 
Heary Peyton to watch this at the White Horse Cellar. There was 
much confusion and uncertainty, the latter especially, for p who 
had not booked their places were not sure of finding room, and the diffe- 
rent claims of * goods’’ and “ lu ”’ often led to a traveller being se- 
parated from his possessions. When the “long coaches” had left, and it 
was very rare that above four went to one city, there was little business 
at the coach-oflice, except with passengers to intermediate distances, till 
the evening. There were then busy hours ; now, we have busy days, and 
everybody moving. So is the increase of travellers that if there 
were a necessity for returning to the old system of conveying them, it 
could not be done unless the p gers , altogether, sixty millions, 
—_, At present they, with “ goods’’ are conveyed for twenty mil- 
lions. at was the sum realiged in the year 1854. The difference of 
cost is forty millions, which sum, as Mr. Robert Stephenson remarks, ex- 
ceeds by 50 per cent. the interest of the National Debt! 

There is something startling in the fact that in little more than a quar- 
ter of a century, @ full third of the amount of the capital of the debt has 
been expended, on about ten thousand miles of railway. The length is 
about half the diameter of the globe, and exceeds that of a dozen of the 
1 rivers in Europe. The grandeur of figures is to be seen in indivi- 
dual lines as well as in the general system. The capital of the North- 
Western is over three-and-thirty millions, and its annual revenue is about 
a third of its capital. Its servants are more numerous than some armies 
that have fought decisive battles; they amount to thirteen thousand. 
The stations on this single line are about three hundred and fifty. Up- 
wards of two handred thousand trains, annually, convey, (in round num- 
bers) ten millions of passengers, and run over, in the time, nearly as 
many millions of miles. Accounting to each passenger the number of 
miles traversed by him, the sum total to all, still annually, is two bun- 
dred and forty-two millions. This company bas interchanged by traffic 
with sixty-one railways, and five millions tons of goods and coals find an 
easy and rapid conveyance that would have astounded the west coun- 
ee ae Rage Ge see oe only of use for the labouring 

“Men shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,” said 
the Prophet, and truly that period may be said to have arrived. At the 
very height of “ coaching” all the journies throughout the , made 
by passengers in couches, long and short, did not reach six millions. A 
year ago, one hundred million separate journeys were accomplished by 
travellers, and with casualities bearing the proportion of about one in 
every seven millions of passengers. Ten thousand stages and a bun- 
dred and fifty thousand horses would hardly suffice for our moviog popu- 
lation now-a-days. 

It may be accepted as a fact, that but for the rail the Cheap Postage 
cputam coats cnt Save tose ctnnied ont, It wants two years to make up 

warters of a century since the first mail-coach was set up at Bris- 
tol. vious to that, horses, or carts, both equally easy of being plun- 














To a ends like this we have achieved works which neither | 
Roman nor Egyptian could contemplate with scornful indifference. Our 

tunnels are above eeventy miles in extent. During twenty-five years we 

have built railway bridges at the rate of a thousand yearly. All the other 

bridges in England do not equal this number. As to earthworks, we can 

hardly understand them when we are told that 550,000,000 cubic yards 

number their extent. We can better imagine the achievement when we 

are told that if the earth thus moved could be conveyed to one spot, there 

would be raised there a mountain half a mile in diameter, and a mile and 

a balfin height. That the work is canes by the public is certain 

by this fact alone—that two and a balf miles of railway are covered every 

second throughout the year! We speak on the authority of Mr. Robert 

Stephenson, from whose writings we gather that the locomotives now in 

use, upwards of 5,000, would cover, in a line, above thirty miles of ground. 

The vebicles of various sorts, over 150,000, would reach 500 miles, and 

the value of the rolling stock alone amounts to £25,000,000 sterling. We 

have spoken of one company retaining a little army of servants. The 

united companies retain a host amounting altogether, servants and all 

aid, to about 100.000. We are afraid to bewilder our readers with the 

millions of sacks of coke that are consumed, but we sball sufficiently ex- 

press the amount, perhaps, when we say that on the roads, in these Bri- 

tish Isles, four tons of coals and twenty tons of water are flashed into 

steam every minute throughout the year! Here is a fact for a man to 

think of with awe, by whatever class he travels. 

The change worked is equal to the mighty magic employed in its 

achievement. What line of old stages could compare with iages 

carrying 120,000,000 of passengers yearly? Reckoning fourteen fo the 

ton, the total weight may be easily ascertained. It is accomplished with 

a speed, safety, and general success, which continue to keep the emerili 

charioteers in despair ; passengers and goods pay for their transit by the 

magnificent fare of £20,000,000 annually. 

There bas been, and is, some great outlay the other way, before tra- 

vellers could be carried at a few halfpence per mile, which run up in 

their total to the millions of pounds above mentioned. £14,000,000 ster- 
ling were expended in Acts of Parliament alone,—for permission to begin 
the work! We have said that the capital raised amounted to nearly 

£300,000,000. A quarter of this was expended in the parchase of land 
and conveyancing, that is, for localities to begin upon. This was only a 
= proceeding. Before the system was me BY then og the fol- 
owing little ems had to be provided :—First, 26,000,000 “sleepers,” which 
are so far from being of the stable character implied by their name, that 
— op anal at the rate of 2,000,000 ear. The rails, too, which 
reckon, like every other railway item, by millions, have to be replaced at 
the rate of 20,000 tons a year. Coal and iron are used up to an extent 
which makes thinkers look with anxiety towards our mines ; they may 
look, too, as anxiously towards the forests. We have mentioned the 
“sleepers.” To provide these alone requires the felling of 300,000 trees 
annually. 5,000 atres of forest must be yearly cleared to provide the 
— 'y quantity of sleepers,—of which a good-sized tree will produce 
bat six. 

Then, after speaking of the number of regular retainers by the various 
companies, we must not forget that the lines give employment to 50,000 
besides. Reckoning officers, servants, workmen called into activity 
by the railway system, their wives and families, we have about halfa million 
persons, or 1 in 50 of the whole population, who ope directly or indi- 
rectly, on the rail. The coaching system never, even in proportion, accom- 
plished anything equally beneficial. But the stages scarcely conveyed, 

in a year, the numbers now carried in a fortnight. A curious statistical 
calculation has been made with respect to differences like these. For in- 
stance :—111,000,000 persons travel yearly twelve miles, taking balf an 
hour to dose. The stage went over the same distance in an hour and a 
half. The hours thus saved by the number above stated is equal to 
38,000 years. Supposing these ists of time to be men who work 
eight hours a day, at 3s. per day for their labour, we have an apparent 
saving of £2,000,000 per annum. The actual saving is, no doubt, very 
po. It is within our remembrance when a man could not go to Brent- 
‘ord from London under half-a-crown. The double journey, and a very 

slow one, made the expense eo great as to place that locality (and others 
like it, with respect to London) beyond the limits to which a working 
man could go for pleasure. He could not take his family with him at a 
much less cost than his week’s wages. Now he may travel five times the 
distance for half the money—namely, to Reading. There are occasions 
when he may journey even further, at a lower rate: and these occasions 
are more frequent than were those exceptional cases in opposition coach 
periods, when travellers were allured by promises of being conveyed for 
nothing, and being treated with a bottle of wine into the bargain. 

The stage-coach still keeps Bane of some of our hilly or moun- 
tainous districts. In most of places the system is we]! carried out ; 
in none more so than on the 100 miles of road between Dunkeld and In- 
verness. The distance is accomplished in a long summer's day ; and 
some idea of the costly nature of the system will be conveyed by the fact, 
that these 100 miles require an establishment of 200 horses,—for the up 
and down journeys, for supply in case of accidents. Vast as are the 
expenses of the railway system, wherever it has come into competition 
with the stage it has beat the latter off the road ; because it can 
convey a multitude of passengers without being put to much more cost 
than if only a few were carried along the line. And then it can carry 
them at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour! What a contrast does 
that present with the slow progress of the first excursionist, the patient 
Asclepiades, who travelled abroad, seated on the back of a cow, and lived 
on her milk by the way! 





— 
THE SEPOY GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Mr. Punch has to acknowledge the receipt, from Mr. Vernon Smyjthe, 
of the following copy of Lord Canning’s Proclamation in favour of the 
Indian Mutineers :— 

“The Governor-General in Council has been much shocked and 
grieved at the angry language which he regrets to have seen employed 
by British officers and privates in reference to the unfortunate ves 
who have been misled into acts which may be ored, but which must 
not be punished too severely. It is unworthy of Englishmen to use harsh 
terms towards those who have not had the same advantages of education 
as themselves. He desires, therefore, that in any future letters mention- 
ing the objectionable conduct alleged to have been pursued by some na- 
tives towards females and young persons at Delbi, Ca’ , and else- 
where, the writers will avoid irritating and condemnatory }. 

“The Governor-General has learned with great concern that when 
English officers and soldiers have any of the natives who have 
been misled into the acts referred to, vaca pad een have been 

i G. in council to add, have 
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taken with arms in his band, may be imprisoned till be can be tried by a 
Jury of his countrymen, and if without arms, that bail be accepted (bis 
own will suffice) for his golng to Caleutta and rendering himself u p to the 
authorities, 

* The Governor-General has perused with a loathing to which be finds 
it impossible to give adequate utterance, the accounts of some of the 
means by which misguided natives have been compelled todepart this life. 
He expressly orders that no native shall in future be hanged, shot, or 


fully bear the decreased and uniform postage. With the old horsed- | blown from a gun, but that in the very few cases in which it can be ne- 


cessary, for the sake of comple, to inflict the last penalty, the native's 
head shall be removed while he is under the influance of chloroform, or 
, of opiates, to be administered as kindly as possible by the regimental 


off to the country by twenty-eight mail- | surgeon, 


* The Governor-General, in permitting this exceptional exercise of a 


line of road alone, the London and North-Western, there is not only a fly- | doubtful right, expressly orders that distinction shall be made, and that 
ing post-office, but it is nightly followed by six or eight vans, conveying | any native who offers affidavit upon bis Shaster that he did not actually 


destroy English women or children, but merely pointed them out, pre- 
| vented their ames, or witnessed their execution, shall be treated with the 
-G. is eager to show, and shall be dismissed on his under- 
taking toexplain his conduct hereafter. 
* The Governor-General also impresses upon the mind of officers, pri- 
vates, and civilians, that it is very likely that there has heen much ex- 
| aggeration in the accounts of the sufferings endured by ladies and children 
who have unfortunately fallen victims to the natives’ mistaken sense of 
nationality and religion. There can really be nothing so very dreadful 
in death by the sword or bayonet ; and the imperfectly developed organ- 
isation of youth prevents its enduring so much as adults do. Other de- 
tails are probably incorrect ; and, at all events, until they can be veri- 
fied by affidavits duly filed in the offices of the Courts of Law, they can- 
not be regarded as a basis of revengeful operations, The G.-G. in Coun- 
cil, therefore, enjoins upon the Army and civilians to dismiss from its con- 
sideration any alleged maltreatment of females and juveniles, and tocon- 
fine itself to a humane endeavour to restore order in India. 
The Governor-General will punish with the utmost severity any in- 
fraction of the rules laid down in this proclamation, and ehould any 
Englishman be found to have put to death, or permitted to be put to 
death, or not exercised his utmost endeavour to save, any unfortunate 
native, armed or not, such Englishman shall be hanged immediately on 
the close of the campaign. 
“ Calcutta, Sept. 1.” “ (Signed) “ Cannine.” 
Punch, as will thus be seen, is making a dead set at Lord Canning. His 
caricaturist’s pitce de résistance for the 24th inst. represents the noble Lord 
patting on the head a diminutive and ragged Sepoy, who carries a sword 
in one hand and a dagger in the other, both dripping with blood. The 
description title runs thus > 
“Tue Ciemency or Canninc, Governor Genernat.— Well, then, they 
a blow him from nasty guns; but he must promise to be a good little 
poy: 
This is stimulating the popular cry for vengeanee. 
es 
DANGER THREATENING THE ANCIENT CITY. 
We learn by recent advices from England that the City of London is 
threatened with a calamity such as it hasnever yet been called upon to 
encounter. We do not refer to the consternation which the hee na of 
our money panic may carry into the counting rooms and offices of the mer- 
chants and bankers, when the news of the tumbling-down of their corre- 
spondents’ houses in this country gets there. Whether the yellow fever 
be contagious or net, there can be no doubt that a panic is, and that the 
breadth of the ocean itself is not wide enough to check it. But that is 
not what we have in our mind. The ancient City of London, it is said, 
is suspected of having elected a Teetotaller for a Lord Mayor! What a 
confusion of ideas does not the bare statement of the proposition occa- 
sion! It is enough to throw the whole Court of Aldermen into fits of the 
gout, not to say of apoplexy. Such a —, so frightful in its mien, 
never threatened the royal city before. The resumption of the Charter 
by James II. was a bagatelle in comparison. That only touched the cor- 
porate life of the Aldermen and Common Councilmen; this strikes at 
their very heart of hearts as men and as citizens. It is no wonder that 
they are up in arms about it. 
his afflictive dispensation befell that devoted metropolis in this wise : 
In that land of ents and in that — of well-preserved abuses, 
it is usual for the Aldermen to be elected Lord Mayor, each in his due 
turn of seniority. This is by no means invariably the case ; but, as a 
neral thing, in the City Government, as in the train-bands in Mayor 
Sturgeon’s time, promotion is regular, “ all fair Rad no jumpiog over 
heads.” The present year would, very possibly, have been one of 
those exceptions which prove the generalty of the rule, had the horrible 
suggestion been made in time. For it is affirmed that Sir Robert Carden, 
Knight and Alderman for the Ward of Dowgate, is a teetotaler, and has 
been guilty of sundry treasonable practices tending to curtail the con- 
sumption of liquor among the lieges. This did give rise to a Vigo- 
rous opposi' to the posed elevation of Sir rt to the civic 
throne, which it is not unlikely might have resulted in deferring it, if 
not in defeating it altogether, if it had had time to consolidate itself. 
Public meetings of those aggrieved by what he had done, and by what 
they feared that he would do, were called and a strenuous agitation set 
on foot to check betimes this invasion of the vested rights of the City and 
its Corporation. But it was not sufficient to defeat him. 

And one really cannot much wonder at the stir which the threatened 
innovation created. Imagine a Lord Mayor’s Feast without champagne 
and burgundy! Why, it might just as well be without turtle-soup and 
venison. Conceive of Lord Palmerston, primed with Thames water, ris- 
ing to reply to the health of her Majesty’s ministers, drank enthusiasti- 
cally in Adam’s ale! And then, the Loving Cup! Imagine it 
from lip to lip, brimming with the delicious beverage the city compounds 
out of the contents of its sewers, poured into “the fair bosom of the silver 
Thames,” but silver that stands in much need of cleaning! We fancy, 
that for the first time that genial custom was in ted, the cup weal 

plete its revolutions around the table, as brimming full as when it 
first set out. If it should have the effect of making the City Fathers set 
about the task of purifying the open drain which has usurped the place 
of the Thames of the poets, such an adversity would not be without its 
sweet uses, But perhaps, they would in their aquatic ignorance, sup 
that all water was so flavoured and condimented, and thus the benefit of 
the lesson and of thelr solitary experiment be lost forever. 

The thing, however, is ey eee and munic'pally impossible. 
Sir Robert Carden must choose between his Mayoralty and his teetotal- 
ism. He has until the 9th of November yet to deliberate. Could the 
turtle soup itself on that Lord Mayor’s Day be assimilated into Alder- 
manic human nature without the genial concomitance of the iced punch? 
Could the endless succession of long-drawn-out courses descend solemn! 
even Aldermanic gullets without the cheering lubrication of sherry, hoc’ 
and champagne? And when the cloth was drawn at last and the luscious 
pineapples and grapes and all manner of “ Fraits and flowers from Amal- 
thea’s ” should crown the board, would they not lose half their sa- 
vour and their fragrance if not heightened by 

“The , serene natured Burgandy, 
Be anes tae afte a 

Of course they would. And the Queen’s health, too—could that pre- 
cious gift be preserved to her Majesty and her people if imprecated with 
such very thin potations? Would it not smack of the treason of the last 
century—the oath to guard against which is all that k the House of 
Israel out of the House of Commons—which used to drink to “the King 
over the water?” And the Ministers and the Embassadors, and the army 
and the navy, and the Lady Mayoress and the ladies in general! To 
drink them all in water! to make thank-offerings speeches for 
it into the pouees Ugh! the thing’s impossible. Gog and Magog 
would rep fe to ward — a on apy We =~ Ro the 
history of great Day’s pr ings with an intense ntelligent 
interest ; but we are confident that it will show his Lordship clear in his 
great office and faithful to the unbroken t ditions of the M House. 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 








— __—— 
THE BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE; LORD BROUGHAM. 

The Birmingham Confe on Social Sci was brought toa close 
_—— An influential public meeting held in the Town-ball on 
hursday, Mr. Cowper in the chair, to promote the extension of the Ro- 
formatory system, produced business speeches from the Chairman, Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Adderley, Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, the Rev- 
erend Sydney Turner, and Lord John Russell ; and e in resolutions 
g an earnest hope that the Reformatory system may be more 
largely applied to the Metropolis and other densely- districts. 
The resolutions also exp:essed a cordial approval of the Industrial Schools 





Act of last sersion ; the provisions of which, the meeting trusted, will be 
extensive) 








dered, conveyed the “ ep ee of those who kept up intercourse 
dy letters. How confined intercourse was may be seen in the cir- 














At the Hf ig meeting of the Association, it was determined that the 
sbould institution, and that Lord Brougham 


be a permanent 
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should be President for the ensuing year. A bill on the Bankruptcy and | the case was extraordivarily mismanaged, and between the difficulties in- 


cy laws is to be prepared as one of the first fruits of the Confer- | 
ey members pov ow oe be well satisfied with the amount of work 
done in reading an immense variety of papers. Sir Benjamin Brodie con- 
fessed that he bad acquired much information, and that he bad found 
some of his opinions oa certain subjects erroneous. Mr. Cowper thought 
the discussion had been perhaps too much compressed. Lord Brougham 
thereupon remarked, that it was some consolation that such satisfactory 
discussions bad taken place in a very short time: Sir Joba Pakington 
had allowed an hour for discussion, restricting the speaxers to five min- 
utes each, and it had not deteriorated the quality of the discussions. Sir 
John Pakington said— 


bers present in his section, and he had been extremely struck by the re- | 
sult of what he thought at first was a dou!tful experiment. There was 
only a single deviation from the rule laid down, and in that case an able 
speaker had occupied but three minutes, and said he would give the re- } 
maining two minutes to somebody else, which he accordingly did. In all 
the other cases the restriction was observed. When & speech had 
reached the limit wssigned to it, up went his watch and down went the 
Lord Jobn Russell proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Brougham ; 
and, beginning a panegyric, he was interrupted by Lord Brougham him- | 
~ * 
“ We have a rule in the Law Amendment Society that no eulogium 
shall be passed on the chairman. (Laughter.] We never allow that rule | 
to be infringed ; and I remember once actually, to his great discontent, | 
stopping the Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Salomons, when he was 


commencing a panegyric on the president of one of our meetings. The | 
Lord Mayor of London was stopped and obliged to take his seat, as I 


hope my noble friend will now be.” [Renewed laughter.) é 
Pord Joba said, he would refrain, then, from all panegyric. Lord 


Brougham exclaimed—“ I am open to any attacks you like to make, re- | Wnexpected circumstances, to concentrate as rapidly as possible the bulk 


member!’ But Lord John decliued to avail himself of that privilege, 
and offered his praise by saying that as he was not allowed to say that 
the qualities of the President had enabled them to act in perfect har- 
mony, he would not do so. Sir John Pakington, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, very earnestly expressed his deep gratitude to Lord Brougham, 


and quite affectionately put up a prayer that his life might long be | 


The resolution was carried, and Lord Brougham made a model 
acknowledgment, in keeping within the short-time rule 80 much praised. 
He simply eaid—* I beg you to accept my most hearty thanks for your 
great kindness.” 

Some members of the Liberal party at Birmingham met Lord Jobn 
Russell in a committee-room of the Town-hall yesterday, and presented 
an address to him, simply intended to express gratitude for past services, 
admiration of his character, and a hope that he may be spared to complete 
those political and religious reforms with which his name will be ever 
associated. Mr. George Dawson was the spokesman of the party.—Lon- 
don paper, Oct. 17. 

—— 


A LAMENT IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The obituary notice appended appears ina London paper. We copy 
it, in order to chow the reverse of the medal whose obverse was deco- 
rously presented to the public by the J'imes. The late Earl’s pride and 
profligacy indeed deserve rebuke from journalists who hold, as we do, 
that Noblesse oblige. 

The peerage and an admiring country mourn the Lord of Berkeley 
Castle. Not Howard, not Wilberforce, could from bis mortuary urn, 
have drawn more exalted lamentations than have been showered over the 
coffin of Earl Fitzhardinge, famous instory. We bave no nineteenth cen- 
tury Moschus, or there would be an elegy calling upon the damsels of 
Gloucestershire to weep, the dogs to hang their heads, the horses to be 
tearful, the castle retinue to wonder whether ever again there would be 
such doings at the dining-table, or in the cloistered cabinets. Map 

laces many persons have reason to deplore fhe illustrious , hn | 
b ly, he was of an order not now common ; for fifty years out 
of the seventy-five of his life he was a distinguished public character. 
Town and country were dazzled by his gen:rous dissipations, the mar- 
vellous eloquence of his objurgations, the unity and concentration with 
which he prevented his relatives and dependents from bursting into an- 

archy. Besides, no fox-hunter rode so boldly with the hounds. For 
. twenty years “ Colonel Berkeley’? was the bet of the club and green- 
room, and not seldom of the courts of law, which knew him well on ac- 
count of the fame he gathered where coryphwans congregated, and where 
tlemen were accustomed to illustrate what the poets meant when they 

of satyrs. 

At first the noble scion was a 
ley was withheld from him ; the courtesy title of Lord Dursley ; 
then, after Miss Foote’s case, in 1825, society, in one of its uncharitable 

moods, stared him in the face without speaking ; so to Berkeley Castle 
ge want, aoe perenne san Wet of Sie eee any and strange are the 
legends g to those mysteries of hospitality. Malice : aid every 
banquet was an orgie ; gossip talked of Memphian revels ; but two Eng- 
up an example to the prudish, and honoured the Ca- 
yalier Colonel. Say, was not Cheltenham delighted when its favourite 
obtained two in succession, and the Lieutenancy of his na- 
tive country! A Whig of Whigs, he was a prop of the administration, 
his nominees for Cheltenham and Gloucestershire; and bargained 
fora reward. Their —" had then the pleasure of his company in 
the Painted Chamber. Heraldically, however, but not often personally. 
It was beneath the Earl todo the duties of a peer. In Gloucester- 
shire was his delight. Justice bewails him there. Morality sighs to 
think of his heavy affiliation orders on “ heartlees villains,” for thus he 
discountenanced the impure. Profane language and drinking among the 
rustics were abominations in his sight; the genius of good manners is 
grieved to reflect that he never more can inflict those retributive fines. 

Conviviality, again, is saddened by the loss of one so invariably hospi- 
table. Did he not swear by the nine that the great house of Berke- 
ley should feast its friends after a fashion never before conceived? Was 
it not, upon that remarkable night when Berkeley Castle blazed with il- 
lumination and rang with riot, that a dish with a silver cover five feet 
six inches long was placed upon the banqueting-table? It contained— 
not a marble statue, not a dwarf under a pie-crust, but such a delicacy 
as once w a time was set before the King of Prussia when he had grown 
melancholy. We are bound to say that no murder was committed, and 
that 7 pe were not invited to become dainty cannibals. Without 
the aid of any Calepine, Serena escaped the knife. The lord of the castle 

had a gentle heart. Did he not appear on the stage at Cheltenbam for 
the benefit of Miss Foote, before “ Pea-green Hayne,” was sentenced to 
£3,000 damages in the celebrated action? These anecdotes are among 
the records of patrician benevolence, and entitle the departed Earl to take 

asa benefactor of his species. The places that knew him 

whim no more. His affable eye will be i by the farmers’ 

daughters. In Gloucestershire his name is fragrant. Purveyors of all 

sorts have to deplore the lost patronage of Berkeley Castle. But for 

many a day the Earl will be remembered as a sort of tenth-rate Roches- 
ter, who, but for his noble birth, might have been a Boots. 

On the other hand again, here is the Examiner’s apology for one who, 
with all his faalts, was a staunch Whig. 

The question of the Berkeley P will probably be re-opened b 
the death of Lord Fitzhardinge. The decision of the ees of cords ia 
1811 was that the claimant, the then Lord Dursley, had not made 
oat his case, which rested upon the alleged marriage of his mother, Lady 
Berkeley, with Lord ~~~, 5, the year 1785. ere is good reason to 
believe that Lord Berkeley taken his measures so that his marriage 

th Lady Berkeley shouid be susceptible of proof or not, according to 
his will and pleasure ; and after it had become his most anxious desire to 
establish the marriage the difficulties lay in the steps which had origi- 
nally been taken to provide for the contingency of an o te desire. 
The marriage register had been tampered with, and the witnesses were 
not forthcoming. Of one, named Barnes, no trace could be found. For 

years before his death the establishment of his first marriage, and 
the legitimacy of his four sons, born before the second marriage with their 
mother, was the object most earnestly at Lord Berkeley's heart, and he 
made repeated declaration of the fact ; and of his wife’s wrongs, especi- 
ally to the Prince of Wales. 

After Lord Berkeley's death, Serjeant Best, who was 
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| Provinces shall have been definitively arranged. Admiral Seymour has 





ted man. The Earldom of Berke- | P°** 


1 to the | di 








herent in it, to which we have adverted, and negligence and blunder, it 
broke down, the House coming to the conclusion, not that the claim was 
false or unfounded, but that it was not made out. Upon this decision 
the unsuccessful claimant of one of the very oldest titles in the English 
Peerage bad to descend to the rank of a commoner, and to efface the co- 
ronet from his plate, seals, and equipages. 

The mortification to a young and —— man may be easily conceived, 
and for many years the course of Colonel Berkeley’s life was banefully in- 
fluenced by this bitter disappointment. His abilities were of the first 





order, and bad the high field of ambition been open to bim as Lord Berke- 


| ley, he would doubtless have played a distinguished part. On the other) 84th, 
The five-minates limit had been decided on by a majority of the mem- | hand, had he been born to bread and cheese, instead of with the expectation | from the 24-pounder on the road. 


of an ancient earldom and a magnificent fortune, he might by bis talents 
have risen to the head of any profession. But it was bis misfortune to) 
begin life with a discouragement turning him from the higher pursuits 
for which his powers eminently qualified him, but to which no stern ne- 
cessity moved him, master as he was of a princely fortune. He ulti- 
mately surmounted the disadvantage to which his early errors may be re- 
ferred, but he never was what he might have been, but for his first bit- 
ter mortification. 
eo 


RUSSIA AGAIN. 

Russia is clearly bent upon availing herself of the present very tempt- 
ing opportunity. That opportunity is to every evil-disposed Muscovite, 
no less manifestly than it has been before now, to certain wrong-headed 
demagogues on the other side of St. George’s Channel—England’s em- 
barrassment! Scarcely have we found incumbent upon us to declare 
war against the Chinese, than the entire Bengal army (to the number of 
very nearly 100,000 fighting men) revolts,and our whole Indian Empire ap- 
pears to be for the moment jeopardised. It becomes necessary, under these 


of our military forces in Hindostan for the reconquest of the ravaged dis- 
tricts and the punishment of the mutineers. The settlement of the Chi- 
nese difficulty has to he postponed for a while—namely, until such time 
as the more urgent and more serious difficulty in Bengal and the Westera 








to await yet for some time in the Canton Waters for the long and eagerly 
looked for reinforcements. Governor Yeh bas an unlooked for time of 
truce, during which he can vapour to his heart’s content, as becomes a 
Celestial Viceroy of the Red Umbrella! Ambassador Bowring has to 
tarry in his turn, as patiently as be may, in his little stronghold at Hong- 
kong. Even Lord Elgin, sent out in hot haste (to settle recent differ- 
| ences, if possible, without having recourse to cold steel and gunpowder) 
| in his capacity as Minister Plenipotentiary, finds the time hang so heavily 
| on his hands at the very period when a crisis is raging at Calcutta, that 
be ventures upon a little private episodical expedition to that capital of 
our Asiatic possessions, just to see how Lord Canning is getting on, and 
to discover if he can be of any use to Governor-General, to Supreme 
Council, or to Commander-in-Chief. 

An apparently bewildering embarrassment like this to England could 
| not possibly appear to Russia otherwise than a most tempting and allur- 
|ing opportunity. 

Wherefore, we don’t wonder in the least to find the Northern Bee— 
{that unmistakabie Bee in the Bonnet of Absolutism !]—beginning to 
calculate frankly upon the probable advantages likely (according to its 

rverse view of things) to result from all this to the Cabinet of St. 

’etersburg. Consequently—r bering what Russia notoriously is 
and has been for the last century, any one may recognise at a glance 
what is really meant by the specious arguments recently put forth by the 
Northern Bee in reference to the position of England between the Indian 
ny Chinese difficulties—arguments wound up in the manner fol- 
owing :— 





“ In the interest of all Europe, for the vindication of the superiority of our ci- 
vilization as com, with the Chinese, it is ind y necessary to make 
good this failure of the English to the best of our power, and by energetic mea- 
sures convince the Chinese, once for all, of the superiority of Europe over their 


; | country. To this end the opening of direct negociations with the Pekin Govern- 


ment, as well as of a course of action to be observed towards it without the in- 
termediation of the provincial governor, is urgently necessary.” 

A magnanimous declaration like this (may we not venture to add?) 
coming to us as it does first from the Northern Bee is—just all Hom! Ima- 
gine for an instant how very beneficial to England would be the tendency 
of the “ direct negociations”’ of Russia with the Pekin Government! 
Conceive for an instant the salutary aid to be derived by us from so ex- 
ceedingly opportune and desirable an intervention! Reflecting upon 
all which, we can only ejaculate—“Save us from our Friends!” 
Yet the necessity of doing something a little more directly to the pur- 

» utter mere ejaculations that might be readily taken for gran- 
ted, is sufficiently apparent, we take it, when, in addition to this sinister 
“hum” of the Bee, comes to us the knowledge of the much more sinister 
fact announced almost simultaneously in the Nord—that Admiral Putia- 
tin has received instructions to repair to Shanghai with the Amoor Fleet ; 
the said Admiral “5. at an earlier period, been intrusted with an ex- 

e 





ere mission to Pekin, contrary to the wishes of the Chinese Go- 
vernmen 
Aware of these very icious Sayings and Doings in the North, it be- 


hoves us, in the midst of all our Eastera anxieties, to keep an everwatch- 
fal eye fixed unwinkingly upon the Russian Government.—Sun. 


_—_ 


VENI, VIDI, VICI—A MODEL DESPATCH. 
BRIG.-GEN. HAVELOCK TO THE DEP.-ADJT.-GEN. OF THE ARMY. 
Cawnpore, July 20, 1857. 
Sir,—I have the pleasure to announce that the triumph of the Mabratta 
wee Nana Sahib, adopted nephew of the late “ Ex Peshwa Bajee 
,”’ has been of short duration. The treacherous proceedings by which 


he compassed the destruction of the force under liant Sir Haugh 
Wheeler have oan been reported to the Commander-in-Chief. I have 
ones lete di At 





p of his force, under his perso- 
nal command, and the - ure of his cannon, followed by the re-occupa- 
tion of this station, which, since the 6th June, he has been devastating 
and desecrating by every form of cruelty and oppression. 2. He filled 
up the measure of bis iniquities on the 15th, for, on hearing that the 
bridge at Pandoo Nuddee was forced, he ordered the immediate 
massacre of the wives and children of our British soldiers still 
in his possession in this cantonment, which was carried out by his fol- 
lowers with every circumstance of barbarous malignity. 3. My informa- 
tion was in every respect good, and I ascertained that he had taken up a 
position at the village of Ahirwa, where the Grand Trank road unites 
with that which | direct to the military cantonment of Cawnpore. 
4. His entrenchments cut and rendered impassable both roads, and his 
guns, seven in number, two light and five siege calibre, were di 
along his position, which t of a veries of villages. Behind these his 
infantry, consisting of mutinous troop: and his own armed followers, was 
disposed for defence. It was evident that an attack in front would expose 
the British to a murderous fire from his heavy guns sheltered in his 
entrenchment. I resolved, therefore, to mancuvre to turn his left. My 
camp and baggage were accordingly kept back, under proper escort, at 
the village of Mahrajpoor, and I halted my troops there two or three hours 
in mangoe groves to cook, and gain shelter from a burning sun. 5, My 
columa then moved off, right in front; the Fusiliers led, followed by two 
guns : then came the Highlanders, in rear of whom was the central bat- 
tery of six guns under Captain Maude. The 64th and 84th had two guns 
more in the rear, iment of Ferozpore closed the column, 6. 
My troops, defiling at a y pace, soon changed direction and began 
to circle round the enemy’s left. They were shrouded for some time b: 
clumps of mangoe; but as soon as the enemy comprehended the object of 
their march, an evident sensation was created in his lines. He pushed 
forward on his left a large body of borse, and opened a fire of shot and 
shell from the whole of his guns. But he was evidently disconcerted 
our advance on his flank, and anxious for his communication with Cawn- 
pore. My troops continued their progress until his left was wholly 
opened to our attack, and then formed line and advanced in di- 








nee at Carlton House to take his deposition of 
upp cupeeted Gockeentions as to his marriage ; but unfortu- 
transaction of the business, there was a carousal between 

and the Serjeant, the consequenoe of which was that the latter 
of forgetfulness of all that had passed, and 

deposition, which had been taken out of Re Seats eates ty bie 
till the opportunity of ‘ing it avail- 

slipped away. There were other important respects in which 








opened on the Cawnpore road, which caused considerable loss to m y force ; 
and under cover of its fire, two large bodies of cavalry at the same time 
riding insolently over the plain, the infantry once more rallied. The beat- 
ing of their lerge drums, and numerous mounted officers in front, an- 
nounced the definite struggle of the ‘“ Nana” for his usurped dominion. 
10. Thad previously ordered my volunteer cavalry to adventure a charge 
on @ more advance part of the enemy’s horse, and I bave the satisfaction 
to report that they conducted themselves most creditably. One of their 
number, Mr. Carr, was killed in thy charge. 11. But the final crisis a 
proached. My Artillery cattle wearied by the length of the march, could 
not bring up the guns to my assistance ; and the Ist Madras Fusiliers, 64th, 

78th detachments formed in line, were exposed to a heavy fire 
I was resolved this state of things 
should not last—so calling upon my men, who were lying down in line, to 
leap on their feet, I directed another steady advance. It was irresistible. 
The enemy sent round shot into our ranks until we were within three 
hundred yards, and then poured in grape with such precision and deter- 
mination as 1 have seldom witnessed. But the 64th, led by Major Stir- 
ling and my Aid-de-Camp, who had placed himselfin their front, were 
not to be denied. Their rear showed the ground strewed with wounded ; 
but on they steadily and silently came, then with a cheer charged, and 
captured the unwieldy trophy of their valour. 12. The enemy lost heart, 
and after a hurried fire of musketry gave way in total rout. Four of my 
guns came up and completed their di fiture by a heavy cannonade; 
and as it grew dark, the roofless barracks of our artillery were dimly des- 
cried in advance, and it was evident that Cawnpore was once more in our 
possession. 13. The points of this victory I shall have afterwards to de- 
scribe. The troops bad been thirtgen hours in their bivouac when a tre- 
mendous explosion shook the eartu. “ Nana Sahib,” in full retreat to 
Bithoor, had blown up the Cawnpgre magazine. The first movement of 
the Mabratta indicated a determination to defend himself desperately. 
Reports from the front assured us that he had assembled 5,000 men, 
and placed 45 guns in position for the defence of his stronghold ; but his 
followers have since despaired, and I have taken possession of Bithoor 
without a shot. 14. I was joined by the steamer Burrumputoor this morn- 
ing, which is now in easy communication with me. (The dispatch closes 
with the recommendation of numerous officers, and a list of casualties, and 
ordnance captured.) 





-_-_—S 
INDIAN INFLUENCE ON SOCIAL LIFE. 


In the midst of the deplorable anxieties of the nation, it may be 
deemed a premature act to speculate on what is to occur after our ascen- 
dancy in Hindostan is restored. Bat nnable for a moment to doubt that 
we are now steadily marching forward to the suppression of the military 
rebellion, and that in a short time such order and subordination as an 
entire military control over the country can ensure will be effected, we 
may not unprofitably occupy ourselves in looking onward, and endeavour- 
ing to obtain such glimpses as we can of the probablefuture. There can 
be no doubt that even when order is restored it will be found that a great 
revolution has been accomplished, which will tell largely on the social 
condition of the British Empire. India has hitherto provided a very con- 
siderable portion of the social elements of British life. From the middle 
of the seventeenth century to beyond the end of the eighteenth, the West 
Indies—including, as long as we held them, the Southern States of America-~ 
exercised a similar but smaller social influence upon us. “ The West In- 
dian” was as much a feature of British life as the peer or the foxhunter. 
The popular appreciation of his character was that he was rich, lavish, 
haughty, rather good-hearted, when his inclinations were not crossed, 
imperious, and luxurious—characteristics to be still found among the bet- 
ter class of Mrs. Stowe’s slave-owners. Many years ago “the West In- 
dian’’ ceased to be knowa among us, bat since the _ of Warren Hast- 
ings a greater social personage still has been gradually rising in the East 
Indian, or, as he used to be called Nabob. He is not asolitary personage, 
otherwise he might continue to be what he has been ; but he has a wife 
and children all as thoroughly the creatures of their Eastera connection 
as be is himself. The position which these members of his family have 
hitherto occupied in relation to that which they are hereafter likely to 
occupy, is a subject suggestive of grave ctnetienn 

There are several sagaciously adopted peculiarities in our dealings with 
India, some of which have tended to control, but others again to 
strengthen, the social influence of India upon Britain. It has never been 
counted a home to us. We have not permitted our blood to mingle with 
that of any of the Peninsular tribes so as to form a mixed race. Our 
people have gone there for a , done their work. and returned 
home again. In this we have wiser than other nations. We have 
acted on the principle that the European constitution degenerates in the 
East when a generation is born and permitted to grow up there. The 
French, the Portuguese, and the Danes, on the otber hand, in many in 
stances, went to India as permanent emigrants, and have left their de- 
scendents, who, after two or three generations, are said to be lower both 
in physical and moral development than the lowest among the —_ na- 
tives themselves. The British officer, or civil servant, gocs to in 
the prime of his youthful strength. He generally returns home in mid- 
dle age, before the vigour of his constitution has been sapped. His wife 
—if the more delicate female frame seems unable to hold out so long— 








has probably returned a year or two before him, and invariably his cbil- 
dren, ere they have — oe from infancy, have been seat over with 
their black-eyed Ayah to freshen in the breeze of the north. 

This policy isa thoroughly sagacious one, yet it has not entirely saved 





us from the taint of the Indian intercourse. Passing over the few cases 
of Indian unions and half-caste offspring as too rare to be of much mo- 
ment, the social influence of Indian life has had effects not healthy or in- 
vigorating. Our great wars, our wondrous conquests, our mysterious 
moral influence over a of the East, triumphing over their own 
venerable institutions traditions, have doabtless had their influence 
in training hardy adventurous soldiers and bold self-relying statesmen. 
But, on the other hand, the school where all is command and abject obe- 
dience is a bad training for British citizenship. Our retired Indians are 
generally a peculiar people, finding themselves among a race whose bus- 
tling energy, social equality, and unrestrained licence of familiarity they 
cannot understand. But in general, the days of their supertiuous acti- 
vity being over, they content themselves with a passive protest, or limit 
their public spirit to the India House, and seldom endeavour to inter- 
rupt the wheel of our democratic political system with their despotic 
and servile notions. ° 

These notions, however, are diffused through their social circle, espe- 
cially the female part of it. The abject helplessness of the Indian lady 
and ber uncontrolled will—her inability to do anything for berself, and 
her unlimited command over troops of dependents—have a corrupting 
influence which the strongest and purest natures cannot always resist. 
Then it is a sad truth that the climate and the way of life together lead 
to indulgences of which gentlewomen spending their days at home would 
never dream, and that bad habits, thus insidiously commeaced, and gra- 
dually fostered and strengthened, have proved the skeleton in many a 
prosperous house. 

In our early life chance threw us into frequent intercourse with the 
class of women here alluded-to, and a subsequent visit to Calcuttaand Bom- 
bay confirmed us in our carly impressions. These were diametrically 
opposed to the view here taken, which we hesitate not to pronounce a 
gross libel. Nota few of the most energetic, right-minded, amiable, and 
agreeable women of our acquaint were sof the East-Indian 
set. This protest however does not affect the value of what follows. 

There will be some consolation in remembering that the fortunes which 
many & family owes to India have not been unalloyed by social disad- 





yy | Vantages, should it be found that the social position we have held there 


is henceforth to cease. We do not, indeed, see how it can possibly be re- 


, the winning accents, the 
obedience, in a well-ad- 


us when he roamed his native jungle. e have had frights al- 
ready in Hindostan, but none calculated so entirely to uproot ail reli- 
ance oa the Oriental nature as this. 
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1857. 
that calamity was, to take care that our women and children should be | is threatened can scarcely be very imminent, seeiag that from the Times 
beyond the reach of such enemies. A lesson nearly similar was taught | downwards no leading London papers have found occasion to treat the | 
by the disaster at Cabool, an affair of but — cea ——T whole subject editorially. Stock Exchange and monetary affairs at large | 
—* Yet h a baby ae erm Ay above 4000 | have their corner in the broad daily sheets, but the reviews and prophe- 
oh . cies therein promulgated have not at home one half of the weight which 


our people in the Kyber Pass. The anxiety about the women and chil- 
dren carried away captives into Tartary was as agonising as the present | appears to be attached to them here. Thus then, even when the suspen- 


anxiety. Fortanately, —— in the hands of those who knew that | sion of specie payments by the New York Banks is made known at the 
there t i iently obscure and remote to hide from the | ’ nig 
quenging ab aes whe had violated or murdered British women, and | Royal Exchange, we do not expect that Threadneedle Street will imitate 
thence they were saved. In this, as in the former instance, our people had Wall Street, or that the British world will be turned topsy-turvy. Weaker 
placed themselves in a — < danger, by going a Soe t °| in resources, and less self-reliant, some of the Continental cities may be 
tre of British or i ia. Here was a warning easily taken— : r 
werniag be aad epee 8 mee avhich only made the out centre of | More seriously affected ; indeed they are reported to be eo already. . 
Hindostan guarded by its faithful Sepoys more secure and pleasant. A poor authority, The London Star, sometimes termed Mr. Cobden 8 
But now it is in the very centre of that security, an by its chosen | penny organ, says that Lord Canning’s recall has been definitively re- | 
guardians, that the cruelties of the most terrible of our enemies have been | solved upon in the Cabinet, This we take to be a guess, though probably 
- — oo yO oe stagnate Soles “> it — 8 good one, since each succeeding mail renders it more certain that the 
dreamed of that the Fisk shall be again incurred? That Hindostan must | Governor-General is not the man for the emergency. Influenced by mo- 
be held by us, were it but in bare fulfilment of our duty to the human ‘ tives creditable to his heart, his head is not sufficiently clear to compre- 
race, is a — which ras hone hd ao SS ae en bey will | hend one of the simplest of axioms—namely that the East Indian must 
il that there must be a change in the me of rule, which wi : . 
pros 4 the Indian stations no longer Ne scenes of secure domestic enjoy- | be ruled by fear, and not by love. The wan in authority who does not 
ment which they have hitherto been deemed. In the Presidency towns, | recognise this broad fact, and base his policy upon it, is totally unfit to 
and the great fortresses, doubtless, there will be a very absolute security | administer the government. Far be it from us to assert that British | 
provided in a sufficiency of British troops. But even a om wane ae | rule in Hindostan must be, even in mitigated form, a counterpart of any | 
i » P ations, | " . 
rage bh peng ty A A = — be mg | of the terrific local despotisms now superseded, or crumbling to decay. 
we must have them if the Indian empire is to be retained—it would seem | Our substitutes have been and will continue to be in every respect dissi- | 
that they must now be at their posts companionless. All this will make | milar to the originals, Humanity and Justice are our watchwords—words | 
a very large change on the social condition of India, and will relatively | absolutely meaningless in the native estimation. What we mean to say | 


i i i . What pecaliar 2 ge rt ae 7 | 
pny iden uate - peony agony eet Pot i is, that the supremacy of physical force, in Christian and civilized hands, is 
quite compatible with the welfare of the governed, and must be established | 


ae be Lord Canning’s | 
Ou Puos.—* Old Philos,” says the Af on 1 @ name which, we are | beyoad peradventure. It appears, on the contrary, to ord Canning’s 


sure, must be now making the hearts of old Carthusians dance with pride | desire to obliterate all distinctions of race, nay, almost to apologise to 
and delight. The Charter-House bas boasted of many scholars who have | the faithless and merciless Sepoys for the retribution exacted from them. 
nee, om — men ; mms Ee yg the oa | Now in the present emergency, Great Britain pouring out her resources 
Steele, the essayists; John Wesley, the religious reformer ; " > ID ; 

Lord Ellenborougb, the Lord Chief Justive. To the list will surely be | lavishly, on behalf of her imperilled empire, and for the rescue ofher sons 
added “ Old Philos.” The pet name will be remembered by Carthusians | and her daughters, gill aot brook a code of experimental philanthropy. 
whose memories can go back some 40 yearsor more. They will not have | The Governor-General stands in the way, thwarting the restoration of our 
forgotten the gentle and thoughtful lad who used to stand looking on | sovereignty ; he must be put aside. We are glad to see evidence that 
while others played, and whose general meditative manner procured for | oe 2 i ~ ee 
him the name of “ Philosopher.” subsequently diminished to “ Phlos,” | the Duke of Cambridge, as the head of our military organization, epoke 
and occasionally applied as “ Old Philos.” That young and popular pbi- | strongly to this point the other day at Sheffield, when laying the foun- 
losopher is the soldier at whose name the hearts of ——— beat with | dation-stone of a Monument to the heroes of the Crimea. Sir Colin 
Seaees pete “ Old Philos” of the Charter-House is Havelock, the hero | Campbell, if need be, will find in the Dake a strong and influential back- 

p wes maray or ras Tetucnau—An extremely foolish contributor, | &: which is another reason why Lord Canning and his civilian counsel- 
whom we have sometimes employed when his betters were gone bathing, , lors in Hindostan must vacate—he his place, and they their power. 

, rater, oo 4 . 4 B | 

lecturing, pheasant-shooting, and the like, says that the lying messages Really the East just now is fertile in troubles. A frigate or two, 
_—_ . po song oe oaee® | > ge proper to call the dispatch , acting jointly with the French, must be despatched to Madagascar, if it 
° J be true that the Queen of that Island has expelled all Europeans from it. 

Past anp Present.—Madlle. Rachel remains yw | ill at Cannes. Poor silly woman, she has chosen her time badly. Our blood is at boil- 
She recalled to her medical attendants the other day an incident of the | . 2 t therefore in th od t t ith insul 
_— of her greatest triumphs. She was playing Phedre, and the Bey of | - a des ps pe ~ t SREETE JG Soe MONS AF RA Op, EE 08 

unis critically said of her at the end of the piece, “ She has a soul of fire !VJUry ‘rom petty potentates, 3 
in a body of gauze.” It was with a melancholy sigh that she remarked Returning for a momeut to our own soil, we find two or three conspi- 
to her doctor, “ Alas! he was right, and now you see that the fire bas de- | cuous men again before the public. Mr. Layard, indefatigable and ill- 

g Pp y 


stroyed the gauze.”—London paper. | treated Mr. Layard, is of to India, to look with bis owa eyes upon the 

oe ee P ~- | vast problems there unfolded for statesmen’s solution, leaving behind bim 

AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART. ab a brief valedictory which has been lauded even here. In it he announces 

met pay A a Ly ey from SAM teSY. 1 irom FEM to lb | the objects of his new journey, which may lead to discoveries more im- 

| portant than those of Nineveb, and adds that if any constituency dur- 

| fog his absence think he can be useful to them in Parliament, he is or 
} . . 

ARTISTS FRENCH SCH will be at their service. We trust that on occasion of a vacancy, Elec- 

wr = a = a tors may be found willing to reepond to this sort of appeal. Such a re- 

The Old Art Union R 497 Broadway, | lationship as Mr. Layard suggests would do them honour. At the same 


rr? A este ee from 7 to 10 o'clock. Ad Dai Ail Servetarsy | time, it is not so rare in the old country for constituents to seek a repre- 
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Admission 25 cts. Season Tickets 5) cts. 





THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 








EMPIRE HALL, No. 5% BROADWAY. 
DR. KANE'S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
Magnificentiy Illustrated ana vividly portraying the sublime yet awful grandeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 


With a description by Mr. WILLTAM MORTON, Discover of the open Polar Sea. Dr. Kane's 
Arctic dresses, celebrated rifle aud other relics on view every evening at 8 o'clock ; 





ROSA BONHEUR’'S GREAT PAINTING OF 
“THE HORSE PAIR,” 
18 NOW ON VIEW aT THE GALLERY OF 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS 4 ©CO., 353 BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M. till 6 P.M.—Admission 25 Cents. 

AURA Ez THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Houstos 
L Street. AS d, by the z: voles of the pubite 
and the press, the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Ils acoustic quali 
ties and the line of from every part of the 

A ON.—Dress Circle and Parq 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Orchestra 
8 5 Sey an Sea re $6 and $3. Office open from 8 till 4 

















NIB10'S GARDEN «ee The Ravels and Signora Rolla. 

WY BULAN «0 ecoccsseeeecssnsesseneornnsnsttnnensenneeeseseeconneee on Drama. 

GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broadway 
above Grand Street. Tickets 25 ceais. HENRY WoOoD, 


GEO. CHRISTY. § Proprietors 





Maxgrep—On the 17th ult., at the parish church, Marylebone, by the Rev. 
Edward Headland, Sir Wittiam Henry Down, Bart., to Emity, eldest daughter 
of John Sanders, Exq., of London. 


Diep—At Charleston, S. C.,on Friday, the 30th ult., Marcarer CamPnent, 
wife of the Hon. Mitchell King. 


Diev—In Brooklyn, on Sunday the 1st inst., of croup, J. Georcr Torry, 
Youngest son of Wm. B. and Jane 8. Torry. 























NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1857. 





The Weekly Budget from Europe. 

The absence of later tidings from India, coupled with the dearth of all 
political movement at home, leaves the Liverpool mail of the 24th ult. 
dependent for interest on the state of the London money market and on 
the tenour of the cial ts g lly. And who in this mer- 
eantile community does not know, or fancy he knows, much more accu- 
rately than we could tell him, the length and breadth of the financial 
crisis begun or impending in Great Britain? The 8 per cent. rate of dis- 
count at the Bank of England, the rise of Consols to 88}, the drain of 
silver for the East, and the dechne in Cotton, have been noted and can- 
vassed in every variety of form. Yet is it worth remarking that there 
are three ways at least of interpreting the news as it comes to hand. 
There are the men who measure the severity of the pressure solely by 
the embarrassments or the failure of their own correspondents, at Liver- 
pool, or London, or Manchester, or Glasgow, or Bristol, or Belfast. There 
are others again, and such are many American journalists, whom nothing 
will satisfy but a revulsion equal in extent to that which unfortunately pre- 
vails bere. Thirdly, there are those who, like ourselves, not being led to 
take the business point of view are unable to perceive indications of wide- 
spread disaster. Much writing and much talking are wasted in the endeavour 
to reconcile such conflicting opinions, and we care not to increase the 
amount. The difference mainly originates in causes that are unavoidable 
and irremediable. We will only say that the ruin with which our empire 





sentative, as certain of our contemporarics are fain to believe.—Mr. J. 
W. Fox, the ultra-Liberal and anti-Churchman, is again in the House, 
having been returned without opposition for Oldham.—Lord Macaulay’s 
peerage brings him fresh honours. Cambridge has chosen him as the 
successor of Earl Fitzwilliam, in the bonorary sinecure of High Steward- 
ship.—Mr. Gladstene, in a speech on education, has been denouncing the 
gift of patronage as a serious evil. We cannot doubt his sincerity, and 
agree with him entirely ; but there are points on which the ins and the 
outs are almost sure to differ. 


The health of the King of Prussia, though slightly amended, is still so 
precarious that his resumption of the cares of State is perforce postponed. 
And the situation gives rise to embarrassment. His Majesty’s enfeebled 
condition of mind and body forbids his Ministers inviting him to delegate 
his authority to his brother, the Prince of Prassia ; at the same time it is 
not so hopeless as to warrant them in assuming the responsibility of 
transferring it. Besides, the next heir is said to shrink from the burden ; 
and his son, about to be allied with England, is very young for so heavy 
a charge.—France is tranquil, and for the moment appears to have no 
cares, apart from the financial derangements of the times and the state of 
her great national Bank.—It is still in the East that the political horizon 
is clouded. Constantinople is again the ecene of a thousand official and 
diplomatic intrigues ; and when we had reason tothink that the question 
of the Principalities was about to be settled, the old sores have opened 
afresh. The Turkish Ministry is upset, and the redoubtable Redschid 
Pasba is once more master of the situation ; the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, determined in their respective Divans, is indefinitely post- 
poned ; again we shall hear of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and of strife 
among the resident Ambassadors. 








ing it is demanded of the Court, up jumps one of the ablest, wittiest, and 


most impudent of the Members of the Bar, a great man also in election- 
eering. Snapping his fingers in defiance, he forthwith proceeds to “ argue 
that point,” and half a hundred others. Nothing loth, the opposing ad- 
vocate springs into the arena. He too is a demagogue of the same stamp, 
and gifted with the same modest assurance which distinguishes his coun- 
trymen. Day after day, they protract the dispute, irrelevantly, coarsely, 
tediously, the bland Judge either enjoying the fray, or afraid to interrapt 
it. From his lips the short phrase, “ Sit down, Sir !”’ addressed to a pert 
Barrister, was never heard. Is it surprising therefore that the arrogance 
of these Counsel should pass all bounds, and that when the Judge inti-) 
mated his intention of leaving the Bench for a few moments to attend, on 
a Itation of his Brethren in an adjoining apartment, one 
of these truculent gentlemen presumed to “ object?” The whole spec- 





| tacle has indeed been pitiable in the extreme, for the proceedings termi- 


nated abruptly on the informal request of the incarcerated woman, whose 
formal application had been tossed about in Court during several consecu- 
tive days. We rejoice to see that our contemporaries are not sparing in 


_ their comments. 


It may be asked why, or by what right, we fish co often in this 
troubled water. The answer is plain. We are of the number of those 
who had hoped that the Law, in the dignity and efficacy of its adminis- 
tration, would rise superior to the reproaches thrown upon representative 
institutions generally, by the corruption and shamelessness broad-cast 
around us. Looking also from the English point of view, we are justi- 
fied in dwelling frequently on this theme, because not a day pasees in 
which the precedents of English decisions are not cited by New York 
lawyers. It might be well, if the decorum and decencies of the English 
Courts of Law were in like manner occasionally cited. But this is the 
part of the Judges. The Counsel have selected their course ; and it mast 
be owned that it is the most lucrative, as well as the most conducive to 
the aims of small ambition. Why should they not persist in it, when 
they can even blind the great censor of morals, the Press itself? What 
credit must they not have obtained, when an eminent daily paper troubles 
itself to confute one of Mr. James T. Brady’s professional theories touch- 
ing a husband’s right to exercise restraint over his wife! For our 
part, we -hould have let that matter rest, certain that in the 
round of advocacy, a retainer, a reminder, and a thumping fee will 
some day induce the gentleman to eat his own words. Perhaps 
the next client will be inside of a private mad-houre, not outside, and 
then what forensic outbursts of eloquence on the great Palladium of 
Liberty will be chaunted amid shouts of applause. Contest Mr. Brady’s 
dictum indeed! We should as soon think of contesting Lord Brougham’s 
often-quoted nonsense about an advocate’s daty to his client transcending 
all other obligations, This too will take care of itself. If the advocate 
insult the Court, the Judge will correct him (at least in Westminster). 
If he misrepresent facts, it is for the Jury to see through him. If he go 
beyond his brief and attack outsiders, he is amenable to the law of the 
cudgel. Lord Brougham is a marvel of intellect ; but this doctrine of 
his would lead lawyers into trouble, if they were silly enough to act on 
it. As a mere matter of conscience, any one of the lot will “ argue that 
point” from the present time till the millennium. 





A Model 

Official despatches, made public through the medium of the London Ga- 
zette, come to us—for the most part—lumbering along, after the cream 
of them has been extracted by caterers and lapped by the devourers of 
news. They are superfluous therefore to our readers, and we generally 
omit them. But to-day we must break through our custom, and at the 
risk of repeating a thrice-told tale, invite attention to one of Gene- 
ral Havelock’s despatches from Cawnpore, elsewhere copied. Need 
we hint that documenis of this sort are sometimes bombastic and 
sometimes curt, and not unfrequently so tinctured with professional 
pedantry as to be difficult of comprehension by the uninitiated. 
Here on the other hand, the scene of action is mapped out before the eye, 
and though the writer bas seasoned his narrative with such Cashes of sen- 
timent as an orderly Serjeant would not introduce into a Report, the whoie 
proceedings are lucidly set forth. It may be presumed, from the modest 
meation of my “Aide-de-Camp,” that Lieutenant Havelock, of H. M. 10th 
Foot, is his father’s (?) amanuensis ; and it must be owned—eo gallantly 
does the General fight, and 80 closely does his relative describe—that 
these Havelocks are of the same blood as the soldier Napiers, who wield 
sword and pen with equal efficacy. 

Central America ; the Special Mission. 

On a fair estimate it would cost us about two colamns,and a half of 
space, and fill it unprofitably, were we to attempt to lick order out of 
chaos, and set before our readers the troubled condition into which Nica- 
raguan and Costa Rican affairs have tumbled. The truth is that a good 
understanding once established, as we trust it now is, between the United 
States and Great Britain, and our rights of way across the Isthmus being 
secured, the issue of all the intrigues and speculations iu hand concerns 
us very slightly ina national point of view. Still, we anticipate with 
satisfaction the arrival of an experienced diplomatist, charged to settle 
on the spot such open questions as admit of final arrangement. 
And that Sir William Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., has had experience enough 
in dealing with minor powers may be seen in the records of Lis public 
life. Commencing his official career exactly forty years ago, namely in 
November, 1817, he was during several years our Chargé d’Affaires at 





“I Should Like to Argue that Point.” 
When Mr. Midshipman Easy, on receiving an order, stated frankly that 
he should “ like to argue that point,” a eignificant allusion to one of the 
uses of a rope’s end brought the lad to his senses, and the mandate was 
obeyed. Now it is very clear, from certaia in the Sup 
Court of this State which have supplied pabulum for scandal-mongers dur- 
ing the present week—it is very clear we say, that Judge Roosvelt never 
bad a naval training and that he considers a Court of Law the antipodes 
of a quarter-deck. Had Fortune made him a Captain U.S. N., the first 
Luff might have argued the point of bringing the ship tu anchor, and the 
Boatswain have contended that the second bower was every bit as good 
as the “best,” for riding out a gale on a lee shore. Being simply a 
Judge, in an age and a community which practically hold Courts of Law 
to be reserved enclosures supported for the benefit of Counsel, or exer- 
cise-grounds for their practice in legal gymnastics, the learned gentleman 
is that Phoenix so often sought and so seldom found—the right man in the 
right place. This is confirmed by his amiable trifling with one of the most 
prompt and efficacious law procedures, the writ of Habeas Corpus, which, in 
a less enlightened country three thousand miles away, is esteemed sacred 
and obeyed implicitly, as a preventive at once against despotiem in things 
political, and aggressions on personal liberty in matters pertaining to 
social life. A writ of this kind was made returnable bere on Friday of 
last week, under circumstances loathsome in the extreme, and claiming 
therefore the smallest possible space in these columns. An erring wife, 
it seems, had been incarcerated by her husband in a private lunatic asy- 
lum some few miles out of town. Her paramour, who is publicly charged 
with villainy of the deepest dye in abusing her ensnared affections to his 
own pecuniary ends, obtains access to her, and sues out this writ. It is 











eontemptuously set at naught ; and when the ordinary process for enfore- 


Rio Janeiro, was then Minister Plenipotentiary at Buenos Ayres, and was 

subsequently employed on a Special Mission to Monte Video in 1846 and 

47. He retired from regular service several years ago ; but having pri- 

vate relations with this country, and being eminently fitted for this spe- 
cial duty, he again carries out the policy of our Foreign Office. 

It bas been erroneously stated that Sir Gore Ouseley’s mission might 
or would clash with the duties of Lord Napier at Washington. Not the 
least in the world. That they will meet and take counsel together is ob- 
viously in the nature of things. Indeed it was at one time in contempla- 
tion to employ, in Central America, under Lord Napier’s immediate direc- 
tion, a person of official rank altogether subordinate to that of the 
coming Minister. The tittle-tattle therefore which was current lately on 
this subject was altogether out of place. 

Shall we Contribute to the Indian Relief Fund! 

A correspondent, whose letter may be found elsewhere, claims from us 
an editorial on the above subject. In the first place, by way of reply, we 
refer him to the Albion of September 19, wherein he will perceive “ A 
Call to Alms,” put forward spontaneously, and in the precise mode which 
he suggests, That there has been no response may we think be fairly at- 
tributed to the pecuniary pressure of the times. From the consequences 
of this pressure the British members of the community are by no means 
exempt ; in fact it is clear that they are and must be heavy sufferers. 
What chance then would there be just now of adding, to Resolutions of 
condolence and sympathy, the more acceptable accompaniment of a re- 
mittance? When men are striving bard to pay their debts, the motte 
“ Be just before you are generous’ is one that might reasonably be 
pleaded. In short, for there is no need to make a long story of it, we do 
not think the reason opportune for any such appeal as was made for the 
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Crimean Fund, which under other circumstances 
response. : 

Let Youna Exa.anp however be assured that many a British heart in | 
New York notwithstanding its own cares and anxieties, throbs deeply 
with sympathy and beats high with generous indignation. The expres- | 
sion of these feelings may be postponed, but it will come ; and in the | 
mean time we are glad to record that the Indian Relief Fund at home 
amounts already to £120,000. There is also this difference between the 
poignancy of suffering now felt, and that which originated in the war with | 
Russia. In the latter case, the widows and orphans, the sick and the 
wounded, belonged to the poorest classes ; in this frightful Indian cala- 
mity, it is upon the middle classes that the heavy hand has almost ex- 
clusively, so far, been laid. Bad enough is it, as it is ; but the numbers | 
are not so great, nor is the risk of direst penury so urgent. 

It were easier, and far more agreeable, for the pen to invoke action in 
this matter, than thus to throw cold water upon it. But we dislike fail- 
ures, and would avoid them. Still, if Youve ExGLanp’s purse be open, | 
and he has difficulty in making a remittance to the London Committee, | 
we will most cheerfully undertake this office on his behalf or that of | 
others. 








A Little Episode in the “ Panchita” Case. 

A courteous letter from Lord Napier to Commodore Kearny, of the | 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, appears in print, conveying the thanks of the Lords 
of the Admiralty for the kindness and hospitality shown on board the 
U. S. ship orth Carolina to the officers and men attached to H. B. M.S. 
Sappho, who brought over here the above-named vessel. It is always 
agreeable to record the exchange of such international civilities, 

Sir Edmund Head in Canada; a Periodical Denounced. 

The Governor-General of Canada, accompanied by Lady Head, bas 
returned to the scene of his high duties, and has been received with well 
merited tokens of public esteem. His Excellency took passage direct to 
Quebeo, in the steam-ship Jndian. On Tuesday last, Sir Edmund and 
Lady Head were the guests of Sir William and Lady Eyre at Montreal, 
being about to proceed on the following day to the seat of government.— 
Profound political tranquillity appears to prevail throughout the Pro- 
vince. 

Amongst the small items of news however, there is one which we can- 
not overlook. An article in a New York periodical, insulting to our un- 
affectedly gracious Queen, bas given rise to much excitement and indig- 
nation ; and it may seem strange that no protest against it or rebuke of 
its coarseness had previously appeared in these columus, The fact is we 
rarely open the leaves of that publication, having quite enough literary 
labour of other kinds, and first learned the existence of this very libel 
through the medium of our Canadian exchanges. Knowing it now, and 
not being in the habit of noticing the source whence it comes, it seems to 
us that it would be ungenerous to descant upon it, As for England's 
Majesty, God be praised she has lived long enough and well enough, not 
to need special defence from every vulgar or ridiculous assailant. 


—__——— 


RELIEF TO THE SUFFERERS IN INDIA. 
To ru Eptror or Tus “ Anson,” 

Sir,—Is it not a matter of surprise, not to say reproach, that while 
every Mail is bringing accounts of the sufferings to which our country- 
men in India are being subjected, no steps have been taken by the British 
residents in New York, to show that they feel more than a passing interest 


in these things? 

Shall the mutilated and dishonoured bodies of our countrywomen and 
their helpless babes be “ covered up decently” in the well at Cawnpore, 
without one word or tear of sympathy being wafted across the Atlantic, 
to prove that we too have a fellow feeling in their wrongs? For the 
honour of the British name, | hope not ; but that some of our leading men 


see the propriety of at once calling a age of the British community 

ve mpathy with those who 

have lost friends in India ; and also to nt @ committee to receive 

Indian Relief Fund,” and thereby help to alleviate 

the sufferings of many a gallant soldier, who is now on his way to India, 

fully ned “ to make the fiendish ire remember the women and 

” but who may yet return to England, enfeebled by sickness or 

from wounds. 

Trusting you will deem this matter of sufficient imporiance, to make 
it the abject of an Editorial in next Saturday’s issue. 

I remain, &c., 


Youne Enoiayp. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1857. 


yMuste. 


After a silence less profound but more prolonged than that which is made so 
impressive by the sea of Patmos, the choristers of New York have once more 
lifted up their tuneful pipes. They can hardly expect us to dance, just yet, in 
response to their cheerful appeal. But the past week has proved that we were 
at least not indisposed to lend our ears to these prophets of peace and harmony, 
who would persuade us out of our troubled selves into a region less forlorn. 

The Academy opened its doors on Monday night to an audi ti 


been a success on the platform. It was a failure on the stage. Not so the 


too, made of himself a most commendable Scarafucil, and was about as abomi- 





met with so liberal a | “ Semiramide” has lifted us to the height of the composer's idea, the subsequent ) produces, as she now lavishes upon the stage basiness 


acts, dashed as they are with passages of the true Rossinian amplitude and fer- 
vour, rather diminish than enhance the impression so produced. It has always 
seemed to us that Rossini gave himself up to his overture, and forgetting that 
he would have an opera to write afterwards, wrote into that splendid score al- 
most everything that he had to say on the subject of the Assyrian queen and her 
Phdian passion, Certainly the Opera as a whole is fatiguing, and a fatiguing 
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and the properties. 
The aspect of Miss Keene’s Theatre, when one enters it, at once disposes the 
mind to expect an entertainment sparkling, refined, and graceful. 

The building invites pet expressions of female praise, and is altogether ap- 
propriate to comedies of the class, which all Parisian theatre-goers have long 
learned to delight in at the Gy Meloéra gross farces, and blundering 








Opera is not an Opera—but an Opus, and should be reserved for assemblies of 
artists and amateurs alone. 

On Wednesday we had the relief of a complete contrast with Monday's enter- 
tainment. The Opera of “ Rigolette” was revived, and introduced to us a new 
tenor, Signor Bignardi, together with a barytone, whom we had already heard in 
the concert-room, Signor Taffanelli. It was unfortunate for the latter singer 
that his stage début should have been made in a part so trying as that of Rigo” 
letto. He has a fine solid voice, and a certain breadth and declamatory splen- 
dour of method, but the rdle of the passionate Court jester, the professionally 
ridiculous but personally terrible Rigoletto, is at once too deep for Signor Taffa 
nelli’s dramatic talent and for his vocal organ. His performance would have 


début of Signor Bignardi. This} singer has a true tenor voice, of the masculine 
quality known as robusto, but singularly sweet withal, and touched with a fine 
tone of the tenderness indispensible to the perfection of tenor singing. He brings 
to us also a rare freshness and vitality of organ, and an unhacknied method. As 
an actor he cannot be very highly commended, for though he fills his part with 
intelligence, his person and his bearing are not all that can be asked of an aspi- 
rant to the functions which the tenor is expected to fulfil. 

The cast of the Opera was of more than average excellence. Madame Frez- 
zolini found herself at home in the rile of Gilda, and sang with as much ani- 
mation as grace and eloquence. She achieved, in fact, a positive success, and of 
a brilliant kind—a success at onee of “ esteem” and of emotion. Signor Rocco, 





nable a villain to look apon as we have ever beheld. 

The arrival of Herr Formes encourages us with the hope that a good beginning 
will be well followed upat the Academy, and that we shall be delivered over 
from all expedients and trivialities into a freedom of thoroughly good Operas, 
thoroughly performed. The Orchestral arrangements of the enterprise are very 
good, and Herr Anchutz continues to make his mark more and more clearly and 
cleanly upon the admiration of the public. 

With the Operas, too, the Concerts have revived, andi@Mfeasrs. Vieuxtemps and 
Thalberg have been favouring us with magnificent programmes of “ farewell” for 
Signor Labocetta and Madame Frezzolini. The Great Fair of the Crystal Palace 
too closed last night with a Grand Concert, in which a leading part was assigned 
to that really extraordinary instrument the “ Steam Calliope,” of which we shall 
make a more particular mention at an early day. RAIMOND. 
ee 


Drama. 


I am glad to be able to borrow a phrase this week from the “ financial editors,” 
and to announce a “ better feeling” in the theatrical market. 

This is chiefly indicated by a lull in the production of novelties, or, as per- 
haps I ought to say, by an “improved steadiness” of the posters, and a less 
kaleidoscopic vivacity in the mutations of the play bills. It is not a sign of health 
in the Treasury, that the management of a theatre should not be of one mind 
through three consecutive nights. Whenever each morning brings its varia- 
tion in the programme of the evening, you may be sure that the hapless under- 
takers of amusement are practising on the plan of the good old hymn, and are 
“ changing the place to keep the pain.” 

Since I last laid down my pen, only one considerable “ novelty” has been an- 
nounced, and that is just as old as Mont Blanc or the Poles. 

Miss Laura Keene has anticipated the operations of Jack Frost, by turning her 
pretty little stage into a “Sea of Ice.” Doubtless my readers have forgotten 
what I am obliged to remember, that Mr. Marshall did the same thing a year 
ago, at the Broadway. If they have I suppose they will like to know that the 
said Sea of Ice is an extremely moral and impressive spectacle, and that it incul- 
cates virtue by a series of striking catastrophes, which but few can foresee from 
the beginning, and which none can acceunt for at the end of the piece. I need 
say no more, I am sure, to recommend the spectacle to all parents and guardians, 
while the support of vll children and wards willl be readily conciliated by the in- 





chaser who contracts for an Aurora Borealis and an Esquimaux dog, will be gra- 
tified, as the customers of the “ Gift Book-stores” are, with the gratuitous view 
of an altogether magnificent and unparalleled palace in Paris. Mr. Jefferson is 
lavishly comical in the character of a sailor, who bears a bad name with nau- 
tical indifference, and performs all the antics appropriate to his calling. He 
vividly reminds one, indeed, of Mr. Crummle’s sailor in “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

I wonder by the bye, if Thomas, Lord Macaulay, ever goes to the theatre? 1) 
can hardly suppose that he does, for if he did, I fancy he would not make up so 
much history out of “ Old Plays,” and would put less faith in the England of 
Wycherly and Farquhar than he now does. 

Imagine the pretty pictures of our modern world, of our manners and customs, 
our private life and public conversation, that will be painted in the course of a 
century, by any impassioned disciple of the “ first literary baron” who shall 
take the “ Acting Plays” of 1857 for lis text-books in treating of us. 

These considerations of course need not deter anybody who is in search of an 
hour of agreeable oblivion, from mounting the main-deck of the ship “ Urania,” 
and sailing off vid Baffins Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, and the mouths of the 
Seine. Our thoughts of posterity ought not to interfere with our admiration of 

















at least, if not overwhelmingly numerous, and appreciative if not superlatively 
“ fashionable.” Faces familiar to the “ world” were here and there discernible, 
but on the whole, pretty plain indications were given that the earthquake of 
Wall Street is still rambling ominously under the foundations of those mysterious 
Edens of the penny-a-liner, “ Fourteenth Street and the Fifth Avenue.” 

It was not Mr. Uliman’s fault if we were not all transported far beyond the 
reach of Bank suspensions and railway disasters. He invited us to the Court 
of Assyria, and tried to put some three th d years bet lves and 
the “ Ohio Life and Trust.” The Opera of  Semiramide” was very fairly cast-- 
as well, perhaps, as it has oflate years been cast in any part of the world, and 
certainly better than it was cast in Paris, when it was made the occasion 
of introducing M. Gassier to the public of his native Capital three years 
ago. 

For Madame Lagrange, although she is far from filling the imperial robes of the 
despotic Oriental princess with such a wealth of gorgeous beauty, and such a force 
of reckless passion as Grisi gives to the incarnation of this magnificent ri/e, re- 
presented it much more adequately than Madame Bosio could ; and rivalled the 
delicious singer, if not in the volume and quality of her voiee, at least in the per- 
fection and finish of her execution. 

M. Gassier, who sang then with distinction and with intelligence, has lost no- 
thing of these admirable traits, while his method has improved with the con- 
sciousness of power ; and that astonishing pliability of voice and of utterance 
which even then made his nationality seem a fair matter of doubt, has been 
developed so far as to enable him, if he chooses, to declare himself a Neapo- 
litan, and sing down all assertions to the contrary. The part of Arsace which 
in Paris was filled by Madame Borghi-Mamo as well as her mezzo-soprano voice 
and her pretty style would permit, was here confided to Madame d’Angri, who 
made in it her dramatic début before a New York audience. Her appearance 
was, in all respects, a succeas. Her rich contralto seizes and masters the music 
of the role with infinite ease and propriety, while its sonorous quality altogether 
surpasses anything which has of late been heard at the Academy. 





the ingenuity which Miss Keene displays in making of herself a female Janus, 
and in oscillating bet the ext of Mademoiselle Louise de Lascours, and 
Ogarita, the “ Wild Flower of Mexico.” Nor ought they to make us insensible 
to the prupitiatory efforts of Mr. George Jordan, who having once more sacrificed 
the “ hirsute horrors” of his face, is equally ready now to amaze us in the cha- 
racter of an irresponsible ad , and to edify us in the rile of an Aztec Mar- 
quis. For my own part, I am only too willing to accept the rigor of 79° North, 
or the fevers of the “ terra caliente,” as an easy composition with the fearful 
chances of undergoing some severely lively Comedy in three acts or five, which 
would drive me in a sort of somnambulistic frenzy of fatigue from the else at- 
tractive doors of Miss Keene's theatre. 

Sach a Comedy, for inst as the “ Husband for an Hour,” in listening to 
which on Tuesday night, I certainly endured more and bitterer things than were 
ever crowded into a dozen years of the most profound matrimonial boredom. I 
had supposed this dreary piece definitively withdrawn, at least from our Cis-At- 
lantic boards, but it seems that stupid plays like stupid people are all of the fz- 
mily of Monsieur Tonson, and can never be fairly pronounced “ gone”—coarse | 
common-place and clumsy, this dismal trifle serves no other end, it appeared to 
me, than the somewhat questionable one of enabling Mr. George Jordan to act 
more disagreeably than ] had supposed he could. 

The plot is wretchedly familiar. It is the antediluvian story, (literally antedi- 
luvian) of a gardener who loves a lady, a gardener as naif as Adam was, before he 
made acquaintance with the pomiferous author of all mischief, and as facile to the 
seductions of his beautiful idol as was the father of mankind to the persuagions of 
Eve. The lady is a Countess, and would be perfectly contented with her coronet, but 
her mother insists upon lifting her up one step in the peerage, by marrying her to 
& most unprepossessing Marquis. The said Marquis feels quite sure of his match, 
for he bas put his unprincipled finger upon the fact, that the Countess is no Coun- 
tess at all, but the innocent asurper of a title and a dignity which really belong to 
the enamoured gardener. Of course there is a general imbroglio, and a 
malicious disclosure, which is followed, equally of course, by a magna- 














Our previsions of Madame d’ Angri’s dramatic value too were amply borne out 
by her performance. Although it was impossible for the most indifferent ob- 
server not to recognize in her the most charming of impostors, and quite out of the 
question for us to pardon the blindness of the infatuation which could mistake 
her for a member of our own inferior angular sex, still she conceived the charac- 
ter of Arsace with true feeling, and rendered it with great spirit and fire. She 
isa positive ion to the of the company, and we have every rea- 
son to congratulate ourselves upon the patience with which she has awaited ber 
opportunity. 

Still we shall be more happy to chronicle her appearance in some less oppres- 
sively excelleut Opera. For it must be owned that after the sublime overture of 














Countess is treated by him as was Lady Clare in the ballad by Lord 
Ronald, and in return for his offer of his heart and hand, politely re- 
quests him to go out and kill the insolent and insufferable Marquis. This 
proposition, of course, the horticultural Count accepts with mingled resigna- 
tion and ardour——goes out, and is himself killed. At least, it is so reported to 


opportunity of entreating Miss Laura Keene to bestow only so much pains of 


formation that the tropics are thrown"in with the frozen zone, and that the pur-| Ri 


nimous devotion of the gardener to his mistress’s interests. The Ex-| pj 


parodies of the world and its ways, ought not to be at home in such an atmo- 
sphere. And the positive vulgarity of tone, which Mr. G. Jordan affects throughout 
the whole of this particular piece, is doubly intolerable in such a locality. Of 
course that actor imagined himself to be carrying out the author's design, but if 
he vill take the pains to think a moment on the subject, he will see how utterly 
prepost his p lings are. The intention of the last scene is simply this. 
After inspiring the Countess with a tendeg interest in himself as the refined Lord 
Thornely, (under which name the supposed dead gardener presents himself to 
his widow on his return from a three years’ cruise in search of an education,) the 
hero suddenly appears in bis original style, and claims the bride whom he had 
quitted for the field of duel with the Marquis. He is supposed to try her virtue 
and her faith by this ordeal ! 

Nothing, of course, could be more revolting than such a course of conduct. 
Bat if it must be followed, it might yet be followed with some regard for proé 
priety, and, for the future, the experimenting “ gardener” is no longer, in 
truth, a gardener—he has become a gentleman, and has acquired some knowledge 
of the world; and it is therefore impossible that he should not understand the 
ineffaceable nature of the impressions which are made by the manner and bear- 
ing of a man upon the sentiments of a woman of the world. Intending to throw 
off his awkward disguise very shortly and to take his wife with him into a home 
which he has fitted himself to adorn and to rule, he could never have permitted 
himself to stamp upon her memory, an image of himself, as coarsely clownish as 
the picture of a boor by Teniers. 

If the author of a ** Husband for an Hour” was stupid enough to make his hero 
do this, (which I can readily believe), an actor, who aspires to present the rides 
of high comedy, shouid have tact and perception enough to mend the clumsy 
mistake, and it really does seem to be quite time that our managers should take 
a higher tone in regard to all these features of the stage. Upon their truth or 
falsehood absolutely depends the whole’ difference between a company of strol- 
ing actors in a Welsh barn, and the most admirable troop of a Parisian Theatre, 
Transfer the actors of the Gymnase toa Welsh barn, and their audience would 
follow them. Put the strollers inte the Gymnase and there would be an insur 
rection in the parterre. 

Of Miss Cushman I have no new account to render today. She has 
been keeping the even tenor of ber way, or rather kept it up to last night, 
when she flashed out upon us in the characters of Lady Gay Spanker in “ Lon- 
don Assurance,” as originally played by her, and of Mrs. Simpson in the 
farce of Simpson & Co. In such vehemence of passion as belongs to Miss Cush- 
man, there must of necessity reside an element ©f |.umour, but I should doubt her 
droJery on the stage. However as I should be surry to criticise her & priori, I 
must defer till next week any observations upon this head. I shall then have a 
report to make too upon her appearance in still another rd/e more germane te 
the popular conceptions of her talent. On Monday night she bears the sorrows 
of “ outrageous fortune” in the person of Queen Catherine of Arragon. 

On the same night “ The Golden Horse” of the Broadway, which I hope has 
proved a golden goose to Mr. Marshall, gives way to the “ Legitimate” once more 
in Mr. McKean Buchanan, who will grapple with the mad majesty of “ Lear.” 

At Wallack’s, also, we have premonitions of a “ Newness” in the form of a co- 
medy, by the authors of “ Fascination.” "Tis the story of a wedded maid, and 
promises the unusual satisfaction of a “‘ after marriage,” from which I, 
knowing nothing of the plot, venture to infer that I have made acquaintance 
with the same in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes. If I am right in 
this inference, and if the mine has been well worked, the play ought to be as mo- 
ral as amusing. HAMILTON. 











Ovituary. 


At Haddington, John Hald ., F.R.S.E., late of the Hon. Hudson's 
Company.—At tenham, W. H. x is Q.C., of Waterford, for rd 
Recorder of that city.—At Kilburn, , Lieut. G. Grieve of H.M. 
At Government-house, Madras, Capt. J. W. Hay, H.M. 70th ° 
eldest son of Sir William Adam Hay, of Haystoune, gat Winters Shei © 
Some tote Best at tle ; Galtedbergh, Swedes : 
formerly “oot.—At his 5 , near > ‘ 
chard Dann, rae wt ty A 


Appointments. 
W. Henty, ., to be Secretary ; Francis Smith, ., to be Attorney-Gene- 
ral ; TJ. Kune , Esq., to be Sclivitor-General ; aad BY Maitland lnnes, Esq., 
to be Treasurer, for the Island of Tasmania. 


Aruty. 


Tue tare Sra Rovat Intsa Dracoons.—The Leinster Express, alluding 
to the rumoured resuscitation of the of the old 5th Dragoons, who were 
disbanded at the close of the last century, has reason to believe that Col. 
Dunne, late M.P. for Portarlington, is prepared to undertake the reor- 
ganization of the regi t he Express thinks, and probably with rea- 
son, that the spirits of Ireland 60 years ago are not likely to obstruct 
the valour of a new Irish regiment. At all events, it might be well to 
fill up a blank of very invidious import in the Army List, either by an 
English, Irish, or Scotch corps, or by a combination of the three elements, 
if more desirable.— Dublin . * Times.” 





Miuit14.—The following have volunteered for India : the first Begt. of 
Cheshire Militia; the Royal Perthshire Rifles ; the first re.— 
The following have been embodied, or called out : the King’s Own Light 
Infantry (1st Tower Hamlets) Militia, under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Grant ; the regiment numbers upwards of 1,000 men; the ~— Own 
Staffordshire Regt. of Militia, under the command of Mr. E. R. Littleton, 
M. P. ; they formerly did duty for two years and a half at Corfu and 
Cephalonia ; the Worcestershire ; the East Kent ; the 2nd Cheshire. 


The first detachment of a West India regiment that has completed a 
course of instruction in the Enfield rifle at the School ot Musketry, Hythe, 
has arrived at Chatham, the draught being composed of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the 2d West India Regt., in —< > 
de Lancey. A number of the privates are men of colour. their re- 
turn to the West Indies vy oe be rae in instructing the men of 
their corps the use of the ld rifle—The E. 1. Company’s steamer 
Assaye arrived at the Mauritius from Bombay on the 29th of August for 
troops, and left on the 5th of Sept. with 400 men of the 4th Regt.—The 

Lieutenant of Ireland has appointed Capt. C. G. W. Lascelles, R. A., 
to be Extra Aide-de-Camp, v. Gore, resigned. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 20.—Ro: Artillery ; Sec Capt Tomkinson, fm h.p, to be 
oun tet kaa oh a peel we , to be Capt, v H JW 
Jervis, placed on Sapernum List: Lt J Vi , to be See Capt ; Probat Vet 
Surg Ball to be Vet-Surg, v Harrison, res. 

Cuartaty’s Deranrwent.—Assist-Chap Rev L J Parsons to bea Comm Chap- 
lain to Forces, v Rev J W Hayward, M.A, res. 

Bagver.—Lt-Col Cockburn, R.A, to be Col. 


Navp. 

Restoxatioy or Vice-Apumrat Sm Maurice Berxerey.—Tbe death 
of Earl Fitzbardinge, the elder brother of Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, K.C.B., pony my Naval  ¥ of the ley \ aye 

iral, laced ina je 
volved new duties u e admiral ms rai 
ralty. The arrangements consequent upon this event, which 
been contemplated, buve tot yet transpired t we understand that no 





bu 
officer senior to Sir Richard Dundas appointed.— U. S. Gazette. 


Comm. W. H. Truscott. is for the coast of J 
Ballard to Jmaum, v. Morrish; R. G. Craigie to Himalaya, vy. Haswell LE. 

H. Somerset Ms _v R. Sproule to Heron; 8 Clift 
Persian. 


: W. H. Haswell, S. Morrish, E. Marshall, A. J. Curtis; 

and H. to be Lieats. G. Durbin, H. Nelson, A. G. Fitzroy, 

W. Hope Johnstone, Lt. to Rear-Adml. Hope Johnstone, te be C 
Rovat Maxnves.—Pirst Lt. Kennett Wilson to be Capt, y. Leonard, to be 





taste and thought upon the dialogue and the fashioning of the plays which she! 


placed on half-pay; Second Lt. Sims to be First Lt. 
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| of the collection, E. H. Corbould’s Faust and Margaret inthe Garden. There 


Hine Avts. 


is perhaps nothing original in the conception, but there is great beauty 
THE BRITISH-AMERICAN EXHIBITION, CONTINUED. }and much art displayed througbout, the colours being especially rich 
Leaving on your right-hand Mr. Anthony’s Wood Yard which improves and har i The graceful figure of the hapless maiden draws out 





more and more upon renewed acquaintance, and on your left a very involuntary exclamations of surprise and pleasure from the least suscepti- 
clever little genre picture by W. L. Windus, of Liverpool, illustrating a | ble of visitors.—Crossing the Brook, by J. D. Harding ; Carl Haag’s Cebara 
scene in Walter Scott’s “Surgeon’s Daughter,” which we forgot to com- Girl decorating the Shrine of the Madonna ; Aaron Penley’s Cliffs of Dover— 
mend to the reader’s notice last week—you enter a very small room, | Pitch and Toss, a sea-side scene, with fisher-boys at play, whose faces are 
which we may as well call the Third. It contains three or four pictures | too delicate for their rade existence, though wrought with the carefulness 
which cannot fail to arrest your attention, and which ought more or less | of miniature painting ; and Oakley's Italian Image Boy—these may be 
to be dwelt upon with pleasure. First and most prominent, and at once | dwelt upon for sundry reasons, more or less of which the spectator will 
challenging and bearing examination, is Mr. G. E. Herring’s Lago Mag- | readily discern.—We make a full stop however before the vigorous, glow- 
giore—not a horse thus christened, as you might suppose, associating the |imz, and in every sense masterly compositions of George Lance, 
artist’s name with a stable or a farm yard: the animal-painter’s initials |the best painter of his oy in the department of fruit and still 
are J. F.H. This is one of the Joveliest of the lakes of Northern Italy, | life. His two pictures facing Goodall’s “ Hunt the Slipper’’ chal- 
lying nestled at the foot of the High Alps, and bearing on its bosom that | lenge attention in whatever part of the room you may be. It 
delicatest of fanciful abodes, the far-famed Isola Bella. The large oblong | is not their mere brilliancy of tone; there is in Lance’s colours a cer- 
canvas gives a wide expanse of water gently ruffled by the Southern | tain depth and thoroughness, an indefinable quality in fact which is not 
breeze, and slowly traversed by one of the picturesque boats of the dis- | met with elsewhere, but which seems to open out a new pleasurable sense. 
trict. In the back-ground the grand mountain-forms wear their “ dia- | Has he discovered some method of mixing oil aud water and crayon, un- 
dems of enow.”’ The purple and orange tints of evening predominate, laid known to his contemporaries? This might almost be believed. And the 
on with subtle touch. All is tranquillising in effect, harmonious in tone, | samples of his rare talent here exposed are excelleat. Look at the rough- 
and imbued with the spirit of that enchanting locality.—As a vis-a-vis we | coated melon in the uppermost picture ; you could take it in your hand, so 
have Frank Dillon’s Hypacthral Temple, at Phile, Nubia, less striking in | finely is it modelled ; you can almost scent it, so natural is itshue. The 
treatment than in subject, and somewhat deficient in the solemn gran- | Dead Game, with accessories, is also nearly perfect in its way, save that 
deur which ought to characterise any views of the Nilotic ruins. the green tints in the duck’s head and one single green leaf above it are 

The post of honour at one end of the same small apartment is properly | slurred and coarse. No such trivial carelessness can be detected in 


given to a curious andskilfully-treated presentment of T’he Cartoon Gallery, 
Hampton Court, as it may have appeared in the days of Charles IT., when 
courtiers and statesmen took counsel, or bent the knee, beneath the 
master-pieces of Raffaele’s genius which now draw many an art-pilgrim 
to the palace. Mr. Wingfield’s drawing and colouring and general 
Management are extremely happy, while the subdivision into three parts 
takes off the formality otherwise unavoidable, The costumes, from the 
King to the “ Beef-eater,”’ might be studied by those who, on the stage 
or off it, are enamoured of historical fidelity.—Very different in its way, 
but very good, is Mr. Charles Lucy’s Dora, a scene imagined from Tenny- 
s0n’s piteous poem of that name, where the widowed Mary pleads for the 
erring Dora, in the stern presence of her unforgiving father. The well- 
modelled figures, the excellent drawing, and the sobered tone remind one 
of the Dusseldorf school. 

Passing at length through the door, over which is the appetizing in- 
scription “ Paintings in Water-colours,”’ you find yourself in a room that 
we may call the fourth, and in presence of a moderately numerous but 
well chosen collection of drawings, in a style peculiar to British artists, 
and generally unrecognised here. You can scarcely go wrong, if you 
wander about, and let the eye select what pleases it best ; only, as we 
poor critics are compelled to observe some sort of order, we propose to 


Ia Blonde and La Brunette, as he has fancifully named a couple of 
pictures of clustered grapes, the white in one and the red in the 
other being prominent, though the numbers are or were reversed ac- 
aording to the Catalogue. We commend this pair to especial admiration. 
—Going back for a moment to the dead duck just named, and stooping 
beam you recognise the touch of Copley Fielding in a mellow, hazy, 
Claude-like, and most exquisite bit of coast scenery.—And this brings us 
| to William Hunt, a well renowned painter also, and the father of an in- 
namerable offspring of fisher-boys, and village maidens, and figures of all 
sorts, quaint and picturesque, which look down from the well-garnished 
walls of the opulent who alone can indulge in such luxuries. Hunt is 
| fairly represented. Here sits The Arithmeticien, a rugged young urchin 
| pondering over bis first sum ; there An Old Man may be pondering over 
| his past experiences, for our benefit; and here again in the Village Forge 
is a little gem that should be deliberately examined, in order that you 
| may do it justice—A word also for Collingwood Smith, whose Fuirlight 
| Mill and Down, Hastings, England, differs in style from its surroundings 
and is large, bold, felicitous. It has a soupgon of the coloured lithograph 
| of which some water-colours always remind one, but we like it none the 
| less. 
| Ofcourse the five small Turners draw round them a group of gazers, 


turn to the left and so pass round to the right, as the sun is popularly who for the most part—and perhaps not very unnaturally—wonder 
supposed to hold his course, or the wine circulates at a well-ordered | where the secret lies of the huge prices which even such can command. 
table. You will not of course expect—albeit there are here some admi- | Two indeed are early drawings in Indian ink ; and the others, we take it, 
rable specimens of first-rate masters—that each one has contributed his | re designs or “ studies” for larger works, or painted for the purpose of 
master-piece : New York can’t yet quite rival the Manchester Exhibition. trying effects. The Swiss Vulley is the most decidedly Turneresque, and 


¢, 


Nevertheless, the sign-manual of talent or genius may generally be dis- | can th 


eerned. And so we pause lovingly for a moment before Amiens Cathedral, 
a slight memento of David Roberts, whose architectural views must be 
familiar to students of the betier class of illustrated books.—Near it 
and low down hangs an Alpine Bridge, an unpretending bit by F. O. Finch, 
an artist who is not lured off the good old track by the fame of 
Turner’s luminosities or the fashion of any one’s Pre-Raffaelitism. If not 
striking or brilliant, he is satisfactory to the after-gaze and true to na- 
ture. He is seen on a larger scale, in a Landscape Composition, No. 70. 
Frederick Goodall, a name of celebrity, occupies a conspicuous place, 
properly awarded to his Hunt the Slipper. It might perhaps be more cor- 
rectly termed a sketch than a picture, seeing that it is far from highly 
finished, and that the crayon touches are palpable in it. But as a com- 
position it is extremely clever. A cluster of lads and lasses, grouped in 
all manner of sitting and recumbent attitudes beneath the trees, are play- 
ing the well-known game, with its usual accompaniment of romp and 
mischief. Grave elders look on, pleased and retrospective. The draw- 
ing is capital, the variety of expression is marked with ready skill ; and 
were not the colours somewhat sombre for so lively a subject, we should 
not have a fault to find.—A lady, Mrs. Bodichon, next claims notice, set- 
ting us down In Mary Howitt’s Garden, Highgate, England, and presenting 
us there with a charming bit of greenery on a limited scale. In other 
parts of this room are other contributions from the same hand, mostly 
evidencing thought and a particularly masculine style of treatment. The 
chief one is No. 10, termed Willow-herb and Corn— Sussex, England—in other 
words, a foreground of field-flowers with a back-ground of growing 
wheat. There are no figures and no accessories save a scrap of sky. The 
minute detailing, made out at the same time with free touch, is by no 
means out of place ; and we incline to think that this may be classed as 
a very successful effort in the new landscape branch of the school whereof 
Milla isand Hunt are apostles.—The Baptism, by Jobn Absolon, exbibits 
a very happy family party—with wonderful family likenesses all round, 
including the officiating Divine—going through the service at the Church 
Font. It is a pleasant scene, very, though we might be tempted to ask 
which is the Mamma, and where the Nurse ; but painters can’t throw in 
everything.—From peace to war, from the amiable domestic circle to the 
scene of stormiest passions, you must pass, in observing with keen delight 
however, T’he Trooper of Frederick Tayler. Look at itwell. There are 
but two principal human figures, soldiers of Charles the First's period ; 
but the skirmish is an exciting one, and the sharers in it are alive and in 
action. It is full of fine points ; for the accessories in middle distance 
and remote are all managed with the same judgment, and all manipulated 
with the same freedom and breadth. 
Mr. Tayler ought to detain you long, but you must lay aside the stern 
-mood when you leave him ; here is a cluster of cheerful subjects await- 
ing you. Stonehenge, for i , by G. Rosenberg ; not that the remains 
of Druidical superstition tend in themselves to jovialise the mind ; tae 
credit of liveliness must in this instance be given to the artist. His 
browsing sheep seem as happy as the day is long, and the sunny look of 
the short herbage is not only grateful to the eye—it is, we think, a most 
admirable specimen of the manner in which a foreground may be elabo- 
rated, with a close copying of reality, and yet a due subordination to ge- 
neral effect.—For high finish and what, for want of a better term, we may 
call lady-like minuteness, commend us to Sir W. Ross’s miniatures of Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, painted apparently some fifteen years ago or 
more, when the royal personages were in al) the comeliness of youth, and 
Sir William’s colours were somewhat fresher than they are now.—And 
before we move onward, we beg you not to overlook a delicious though 
unpretending little sketch of Calais Pier, by David Cox. It is hung low, 
and is worth a stoop to examine, being remarkable for the movement and 
buoyancy and long heave of the water, so different from the wooden and 
poor imitation thereof in a marine view by Chambers, a few steps back, 
(not in the Catalogue) and for that reason passed unnoticed, but which 
has otherwise a sufficiency of good points. 
But we are pausing too long, and keeping you from one of the gems 








only be appreciated by persons of cultivated taste or im- 
aginative temperament. But this artist has had so much space on sun- 
dry occasions in these columns, that we epare the reader for the present, 
and bring our notice to an end, for this week, pointing out ere we part 
only two more of the many claimants. The first is Sutcliffe’s Flood from the 
Pickering Moors, Yorkshire, done in a style sui generis, with a dash of the 
minute elaboration of the Pre-Raffaelites, but well conveying the pecu- 
liar effects of moisture upon leaves and vegetation.—Lastly, as choice a 
little water-colour as any in the collection hangs high above the last- 
named. It is the Outward Bound of Joha Callow, a mere fishing boat put- 
ting off to sea. But the water moves, and the morning light epreads 
itself. There is aerial effect, and atmosphere, and life. 





It is not every day that we have such an importation of foreign works 
among us, which must be our excuse for thus dwelling at length upon 
them. In our next we shall close with the British Gallery. There will 
then remain the French to be looked at ; and in the meantime we com- 
mend Loth to the frequent visits of New Yorkers. 





—_———— 


| CURIOSITIES OF THE “ CONTEMPORARIES.” 
For some time back an ingenious Frenchman has been bus7 winnow- 
| ing the livelier portions ef his neighbours’ lives, and furnishing such 
nourishment periodically to the public. He casts about him diligently 
for such floating legends touching authors and artists as may have gone 
round the salons ages since, agg Sot his work a few piquant and 
salty details to add flavouring. He all prettily printed by M. Ha- 
vard, of the Rae Guénégand, dresses it out with bright yellow wrap 
and steel-plate effigies of the victims, and so serves up a very appetising 
little plat, at the humble charge of one half-franc, or fivepence of our 
money. These histories are all so many chroniques scandaleuses, and have 
been welcomed with delight by all who love the stirrings of such un- 
wholesome waters. Some of the subjects,—their very names holding out 
abundant promise of entertainment,—have had a — success. 
Thus Monsieur Alexandre Dumas the son has rushed t no less than 
six editions ; while Dumas the elder, with Jules Janin, Madame Sand, 
Rose Chéri, and many more, have all enjoyed a certain tide of popularity. 
From his little factory in the Rue Guénégaud has M. de Mirecourt—for 
such is the name of the ingenious Frenchman—turned out hebdomidally 
over one hundred of these little chronicles ; some a little scabreuses, as 
| our neighbours phrase it, but forming on the whole a body of very curi- 
ous and entertaining reading. Here are gathered as in a gallery artists, 
actors, musicians, hommes de lettres, publicistes, &c., as set forth on the face 
of the little — books. * are in 4 = er A mere with ——- 
tion ; and the ecalpel is w jlexterously but u ; eve " 
every qpeck and Slander being tronght cot ta baay' pt. Ia fae 
fashion are anatomised, besides those anove mentioned, Rachel, Paul de 
Kock, Balzac, Sue, Girardin, Hugo, Veron, and Rosa Bonheur, 





horned beasts, to figure in this singular apotheosis. The last submitted 
to the process has been no less a person than the erratic Lola; and the 
dissection of that famous lady has, as wy be expected, been attended 
with marvellous success and profit. But it has not yet gone abroad, the 
publication being so recent, whether the lively countess has pleased to 
endorse on De Mirecourt’s person this flattering accueil of his humble 
efforts. How grateful would be such delineations of our own side of the 
Channel ; how refreshing such free ting ; such peeping be- 
hind scenes into skeleton closets! But the interior life of our hommes 
de lettres, publicistes, &c., would seem to promise but dull entertainment, 
and lack the piqaancy and flavour belonging to that of their Gallic bre- 
thren. The great caustic novelist would cut up tamely beside the inge- 
nious creator of the frail and fair eS pee to camellias and to 
pearls. His life and adventures would hamdrum vay ny M 
erfiaps one 

aud indulge us with an 
series ; but, alack, for the cruel shackles upon the pe ee 
lanous ex-post-facto censorship, taking shape as a criminal — 
terrible engine, which has been before now worked by Mr. Attorney-Ge- 
neral specially. It were wisest, perhaps, to bring over Havard — 
son ; or, better still, keep within the safe precincts of No. 15 Rue Gué- 
né 


t curious to say, messieurs les hommes de lettres, publicistes, &e., have not 
with the enthusiasm that might be expected into De Mirecourt’s 
views. They objected, unreasonably , to the frankness of these 
disc! ey A their lo = oe es made at his 
or expense in the privacy of a salon, given 
candour to the world,— to 
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poor 
who must be brought away from her Highland sketching and patient | off. 


been unhappily disastrous for the interest of biography. M. Mirés, a great 
capitalist and speculator, was perverse enough to remonstrate—in legal 
form, that is; so was M. de Girardin, so was M. Dumas the elder, so was 
M. Gustave Planché. M. de Mirecourt has been cast in. many actions, 
and maleted in heavy d Stern lawyers have made descent upon 
the Havard publishing premises, and seized whole impressions of the lit- 
tle yellow volumes. M. Samson was so spoliated—M. de Mirecourt’s 
Samson, that is; M. Mirés experienced similar treatment. Sad to say, 
profane hands have been laid on the biographer’s person, which has been 
borne off violently to Ste. Pelagie, and other strong places, there to lie 
for many quarters. 

Still has the uadaunted chronicler contrived to hold on his way, send- 
ing forth up to this present hour his little stream of piquant scandal and 
| unique particulars. The journals have been thundering ; critics and feuil- 
letonists, bleeding and stricken sorely, have denounced this free lance to 
the four quarters of the empire. The work still goes bravely on, the little 
historians come out weekly as before ; and M. de Mirecourt now promises, 
in addition, a journal wherein he may more conveniently do battle with 
his opponents ; having, as he says, abundance of loose sheets and stray 
facts lying in his portfolio, infinitely curious and not made use of in pre- 
vious biographies. These shall all see the light ir the new journal. Ha- 
vard has been disposing of his little yellow volumes by tens of thousands, 
and M. de Mirecourt, it is whispered, has reaped huge profits. There is 
| certainly something seductive in their very aspect. The portraits are 

spirited, and have the air of likenesses ; the type is brilliant, paper un- 
exceptionable ; the whole wooing irresistibly to binding speculations, 

Under the circumstances, it is only nataral that M. de Mirecourt’s rela- 
tions with his brethren should not be of the most harmonious character. 
At this present momeat every man’s hand is lifted against bim ; he is in 
a manner jnterdicted from fire and water. It is a combat acharné,—war 
to the knife. Through the mediam of certaia bulletins prefixed occasion- 
| ally to the chronicles, we are made acquainted with the stages of the con- 
test, and how it is faring with the combatants. They take occasionally 
a dramatic air, telling at one time how at that precise instant,—say four 
o'clock, p.m.—two law myrmidons have effected forcible entrance, and 
are busy below packing up for removal the whole impression of a particu- 
| lar publiciste or homme de lettres ; or that a gaoler had just paid him a visit 

in his prison of Clichy, bearing him word that the doors were open, and 

that he was free from durance. Here, too, in this Chronique des Contempo- 
rains, a8 he calls it, are given the smart shafts that are prelude to the fray, 
the letters and retorts, with De Mirecouri’s cool criticism on the same. 
All are curious, and certainly a little astonishing ; but especially so are 
his encounters with the great leviathans, his duels with Alexander the 
prolific and Janina the /feuilleton —e He had taken the Latter in hand, 
and dealt with him very summarily, his sketch of the author of the Dead 
Ass being rubbed in with a startling personality and freedom of hand. 

It seems that there has been a notion abroad that the great Janin is not 
wholly removed from little weaknesses of vanity, and partiality in the 
distribution of his praise and censure. 

“ You must fondle him,” says the little yellow history, “ and pet and coax the 
creature, and under his nostrils the incense of sweet flattery. You must 
scratch the poll of this parrot, which hops once in the week upon the perch of 
the Débats. Be sure to tell it that it is a little and a pretty thing, and has a 
beautiful bill and lovely plumage. Never insin that it has but the one tune for 


every Monda: 

«Bat if you neglect these delicate attentions, and are not ready to lay yourself 

flat upon ground before this Grand Lama of the cou/isses, you are uw lost. 

Say good-by at once to fame and glory, not one ray of which will ever light apon 

your unlacky head. If you have only forgotten to uncover as he goes by, make 

up your mind to lie for ever in that dull limbo to which he consigns every genius 
t refuses to bend low before his round and y 

“ Ah, take it or leave it, Jules will tell you. ‘Just listen to my profession of 
faith. I do criticism, and must turn eo -- 2 Ae Then why complain ? Dol 
ee No, k 5 gf BoD tk pty othe on A 

ike some bandit, in a dark corner of the Débats, pen in hand and my words we 
charged with grape, ready to rifle managers, and levy black-mail on authors ; 
stopping poor authors on the road, and making them give up their money or 
their life. O, ae your money by all means, gentlemen—but, good day to you, 
morbleu—that’s all!’ ” 

M. Janin wae blessed at one period of his life with an exemplary aunt, 
who supported him at her own proper ——— for many yeare; which 
circumstance enables M. de Mirecourt to a happily conceived note 
of the form suggestive. ~‘It has been said,” the note observes, “ that 
she died utterly abandoned, without food or fire. This must be - 
ble. Janin could not have been so ungrateful towards the devoted 
of his infancy, to the benefactress who gave him her heart’s blood even, 
= lodged, fed, and supported him through all his youth and early 
efforts. 


So far M. de Mirecourt on the writer of the Dead Ass. But retribution 
will come presently, and the fewilleon king is already sha his tools 
for work. On the twenty-fifth day of December—a curious 





mane s beg ene mee by the way—he puts forth from that dark cor- 
ner of the Débats the following cma vied? 

“ indeed are ali you artists,” Janin, taking for his text the 
ture of a certain actress of is, “whom the 


Seppy waits ton i A armen oan 3 apy bay 4 
Py artistes indeed ! re word is caught up, r features 
daced in a hundred —by the baria, the sun. 7 they fall sick, their 


illness is told to every fresh comer ; and if they die, what deep regrets, what 
“ All this while there are others, followers of the spoken or written word, who 


become the spoil of some wretched eteer, upon their lives. 

For such there is no piped = ay Thales Suthan lying to for 

them hard by the F. SS ee ane 

them in the dark ; who, when he sees them | ing, flies with his Bloody 

knife, which for the next eight days will serve him to cut the morsel of bread 

ano cate came Sancstnee Se his. At the end of that time he his 
e, 
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de nom, to use M. Tousez's phrase.” 
These are good set terms; but it will be noted that M. Janin has 
stolen that great bandit metaphor from his enemy, heightening it, how- 
ever, with forcible details, much in the Callot or Ribera manner. 
must have been high jubilee that Christmas morning among all good Jan- 
inists : the — craft being utterly shattered and gone for ever, 
Jules the glorious triumphant. But within a very short comes forth 
again the rever from his creek, refitted with sails set colours flying, 
and pours a broadside into his enemy. After all, that wholesome coun- 
sel of avoiding encounter with certain sooty professionals, on the score of 
defeat or victory being equally fatal to cleanliness of person, suggests it- 
self with singular force in this battle of M. Janin’s; triumphant or pros- 
trate, the result would be much the same to him. It is worth while 
hearkening again to the bold De Mirecourt returning fresh and vigorous 


to the fray. 
“A sweet bit of Old Baile: ,” he 
theatrical tor ! Dong 


Bre 


“ But thou, mighty 
ho attacks: boldly, face face, brigacd BABY. co 
who “ to ‘ aan, east 
Jus to couple tho two prefeations, enn be toch tna 
“ You are dreaming, Janin, or else your rage makes your head wander. 
“The kick speak of—no one knows it so well as you—is only ad- 
ini juins and pierrots in that locality. . . . But 
a ging you. You are not 
a man, only a magpie,—something that screams and chatters, and then flies 





“ Who ever thinks uf Gating om a bird? But you krow well, Janin, 
off iy: t it details we might have presented 

to cup sedans, bad wo boon as minted! are at least twenty letters 
ayenous ene. all accusing us of having left out an infinity of precious facts, 
essential for a true picture of your life. Let us look through this correspon- 


“ Why,” writes one, “ not have mentioned Janin’s macaw—t su 
ture with its long tail, who disturbs all the with its cries? It is 
the very pendant of his master in his books. Why not tell us of his for old 
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in courts of law and elsewhere. The reeu of such proceedings have | 
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of Bondy, in that feuilleton of yours. There you find occupation in tearing to 
pieces their glory and their talents. For the last thirty years you have been 
spreading on your bread their fair fame and honest pride.” 

It will be observed what additional power the famous bandit metaphor 
has gathered since its last ap ance. But it will be beard of again be- 
fore long, reappearing heightened with even stronger charnel-house 
imagery. Oa one other Monday morning, M. Janin steps forth from his 
Forest of Bondy, and salutes M. de Mirecourt rhythmically as a man. 

“ Sans foi ni loi, 
Sans feu ni lieu,” 
as a low rascal ; io short, the born image of those Cartouches of the quill 
who fasten on respectable men to levy black mail, or else fatally blacken 
their characters. Then fetching out another morbid image—fit pendant 
to that of the bread and bloody knife—he thus despatches his enemy 
finally : 

“ At the end of all,” says he, “ being utterly worn out, covered with shame 
and contempt, exposed to the rain and winds of heaven, he steals a , and 
hangs himself from a beam in his own barn. In eight days’ time the ly is 
heard to fall to the ground from decomposition ; and frem sanitary reasons ra- 
ther than from pity a scrap of winding-sheet is thrown over it. 

The incident of the rope is quite akin to Doctor Samuel Jobnson’s re- 
joinder to a certain water-party on the Thames, reflection so severely on 
one of that water-party’s nearest female relations. So stands this very 
pretty quarrel, with whispered rumour of M. Janin’s clinching bis argu- 
tment unhandsomely by appeal to the tribuuals.—7o be concluded next week. 

_—~— 
CLOSE OF THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION.. 

On Saturday (Oct. 1) the Art-Treasure Exhibition, which has excited 
the envy of Londoners and the amazement of foreigners, and which, for 
this year at least, has quite rivalled the attractions of the capital, was 
closed for ever. As we have already stated would be the case, no cere- 
monial marked the final proceedings, and there was nothing but the 
hearty cheers with which the concourse of visitors quitted the building 


to distinguish it from any other day. The public of Manchester seemed | 
scarcely able to credit the fact that an Exhibition which has occupied 60 | 


large a share of the attention of the kingdom, and which bas been so ori- 
ginal in idea and successful in execution, could possibly be closed with- 
out some striking ceremonial of some kind. Ths notion, coupled with 
the anxious wish that it should remain open for another week, led many 
to believe that at least a few days extra would be granted. It was not 
indeed until Saturday morning that the last of these hopes died out, and 
visitors prepared to take their farewell of the building and its noble con- 
tents. As the day was very fine the number of visitors was sufficiently 
great to prevent anything like a view being obtained of the works of 
art, and people sat themselves down where they could, waiting in the 
vague hope of something turning up to make the closing an impressive 
scene. Of course the majority of the visitors were seasvn-ticket holders 
though, nevertheless, nearly 9,000 paid at the doors. 

The only alteration from the usual everyday arrangements was in a 
large and tasteful trophy of banners aa erected at the end of the build- 
ing over the orchestra, and the orchestra itself being strengthened by the 
addition of the band of the 36th Regiment and the 4th Dragoon Guards. 
Aided by this addition to the fine band always in the building a series of 
overtures and marches were beautifully rendered, and the crowd which 

every part of the place, after a few vain attempts to etudy the 
pictures, were compelled to remain quiet and listen to the music whether 
they liked it or not. In this way the day passed without variation or in- 
cident until half-past 4 o’clock, when the bands gave the signal that the 
last hour of the Exhibition had commenced by playing the national 
anthem. Immediately all the gentlemen present respectfully uncovered, 
and a simultaneous movement was made from all parts of the building 
towards the orchestra, round which the visitors collected in a dense mass, 
listening to the band with a serious and marked attention, that had a 





and almost solemn effect. | 
As the music ceased to re-echo through the building there was a mo- 


ment’s of expectation, and Mr. William Fairbaira, the Chairman of 


the exeoutive committee, advancing to an open space in front of the or- 


amid deep silence, closed Exhibition in these words :— 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—The time has come when it is my duty to pronounce 
the last few words of farewell, and to inform you that when you have all retired 
the Exhibition of Art Treasures will be at an end for ever. 
pe that you will never fi the liberality which has enabled that 
to be formed [loud cheers), and that the recollection of this build 
Art Treasures it contained will assert among you the truth 


* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’” 


Scarcely had Mr. Fairbairn ceased apesting when, moved by an invo- 
@ tremendous peal of cheering arose from all parts of 
. It was renewed and in—sometimes for the exe- 
cutive committee en masse, sometimes for Mr. Fairbaira—sometimes for 
pal mS gah pene pm pega erage arte taped 
accom, y such an enthusiastic waving ats an 
handkerebicts as weal have moved the most impassive. The united 
too, seemed carried away by the same fervour, and gave vent to 
their in another grand repetition of the national anthem. But 
when this was over, prodigal of applause as if they had never cheered be- 
fore, the shouts of enthusiasm and farewell broke out as loud as ever. Sad- 
denly they ceased, and the crowd made a general set towards the place 
of exit, which nevertheless very few went out of, but, as if loth to quit 
the building for ever, almost as suddenly came back again, wandering 
about the wide saioous and casting long lingering glances on the t 
collection which none could hope to see again assembled at least in Man- 
. Then, after a few fluctuations, the great tide of visitors set stea- 
dily out. For a time the current flowed evenly enough, but some 3,000 
or 4,000 visitors displayed such an anxious desire to be the last to quit 
the buildin that, in order to prevent a trial of patience which might 
have proved too much even for the patience of those “ much enduring 
men” the executive committee, it was necessary to prevent those who 
had once left from again returning. Thus slowly the great mass was 
edged towards the door amid continued outbursts of cheering for the ex- 
ecutive committee, Mr. Fairbairn, and Mr. Deane, until the last of the 
1,300,000 who in all have visited the Exhibition were fairly out, and 
either lost among the humble crowd who cheaply gratificd their artistic 
longings from the outside, or were carried off a prey to the numerous 
rapacious cabs and busses which lurked at every corner ; and so, as dark- 
ness fell, the Exhibition was left deserted and alone. The members of 
the exeoutive committee were the last to quit, and the building was 
given up toarow of night police, who stole away in soft list slippers, 
itting about from place to place. 

*** * When we say that the Exhibition has been successful, we 
do not mean oaly that it has been a source of deep attraction to all classes, 
but that even Sedging it by that most difficult of all standards—that 
ot success—its triumph is not less marked. It is we believe, 
the only great public exbibition, whetber national or local, which, since 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, has thriven in a uniary point of view, 
and found itself, after paying all expenses, still left with a balance in 

The marvellous surplus which the Great Exhibition closed with 
is kaown to all our readers. The Dublia Exhibition, which immediately 
d icious failure in this respect ; that which took place 





, Was a p 
at New York was not | & failure, but a gross imposition as well ; 
while that of Paris in 1855, though one of the greatest and most brilliaut 
of thom all in some respects, nevertheless fell short of its expenses by a 
sam almost larger in amount that the surplus which was yie by our 
own in Hyde Park. So far, then as this species of succeas is concerned 
(and it is, after all, the safest general standard), the Exhibition which 
has just closed at Manchester can only be compared with that of 1851. 
But, apart from the difficulty of instituting a comparison between a great 
effort of the whole British empire with the results af a provincial move- 
ment, there are many circumstances connected with the monster gather- 
ing of 1851 which would make such a comparison peculiarly unjust to 

Treasures of Manchester. For instance, the Great Exhi- 
bition started with a fund in band amounting to £100,000 sterling, of 
which sum upwards of £60,000 was raised by public pe through- 
out the couuiry. In addition to this great aid, the ground occupied by 
the ee oe held free trom all rent or charge of any kind, and every 
tingle article was forwarded and removed Ly the exhibitors at their own 
expense, and insured at their own cost, » above all, the Exhibition 
itself was beld in London. 

The Manchester Exhibition bad not one of these advantages. It had no 
fund in band to start with, pall cont Rix the ground on which 1 ctnad, 
aad all the expenses connected with bringing to and removing from the 
building its rare collection are defrayed out of the general pts. Over 

all these drawbacks, it has had to pay insurance on all the ar- 
tributed, and when we consider their extremely perishable na- 

5 that the market value of the whole collection amounts to the 
sum of £5,980,000 sterling, the disadvantages against which it 

to struggle towards pecuniary success must be evident to all. Never- 
lo spite of these obstacles, in spite of the lukewarmness of many 

ho Id have been its firm friends, and the ill-conecaled hostility of 
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others lavish in their predictions of the loss it would occasion to all con- | President’s seat, which was placed between the sedilia intended for the 


cerned, it has been pre-eminently successful, and after all expenses have | 
been defrayed a handsome balance will still remain in hand. The total | 
number of visitors since the opening has been 1,335,000, and the number 
of visitors who have paid at the doors in all days amounts to 1,060,000. | 
The sale of season tickets bas realized the respectable sum of £23,000. 
When to these items are added the profits on the sale of catalogues (of | 
which upwards of 150,000 have been sold), on the umbrella and walking | 
stick departments, and other sources, we believe the total sum standing 
to the credit of the executive committee will amount to a few pounds 
over a hundred thousand. The gross outlay, including every possible | 
item and the cost of the safe return of the most minute article contributed, | 
we believe will amount to £104,000, To meet this £4,000 more than is | 
at present in hand there remains the building, with the whole of its 
handsome fixtures. This is by some expected to realize £18,000, by 
others £15,000; but, even supposing it only to bring the last-named 
sum, there is little doubt that £10,000 will remain after all expenses to 
the credit of the executive committee. : . ° : 

It reflects not a little credit on that city and the populous districts 
around it that, although 1,300,000 persons of all classes have visited the 
building, not one single instance has occurred of wanton damage having 
been committed, and, except in the trifling case to which we referred on 
Friday, there has only been one breakage by accident. This fact needs 
no comment.— T'imes, Oct. 19. 

—>> 


Sover tne Svecutent.—* Valour” says Falstaff “ comes of sherris ;”’ 
but M. Soyer proves, without asserting it, that it has a more necessary } 
connexion with the quality of a man’s soup. Alexis the Savoury opens 
his box of condiments, and shows us indi+putably how fields are won. 
Such and such proportions of pepper and salt went to make such a breach 
or to repulse such a night attack. The cruetstand eventually conquered, 
and is now decorated with. stoppers of merit. In the trophy which M. 
Soyer erects upon his covers his frying pans flank the helmet, his spit 
crosses the musket, his ladles and gridiron combine with sword and 
breastplate ; while the reverse shows his fieldstove emitting a steamy 
glory, through which an English cannon watches grimly over a plum 
ime and the laurels which are sprouting to crowa its victorious 
author. 

Cedant arma culine—“ The world knows nothing of its greatest men ;” 
and often when the great Alexis traversed the camp the spectators did 
him the injustice to mistake him for Pelissier. “ Our own correspondent” 
had sometimes to answer the question,—“ 1 beg your pardon, Sir, but 
who is that foreign officer in a white bournous, and attended by a brilli- 
ant staff of Generals ; him with the blue and silver stripe down bis trou- 
sers I mean, and gold braid on his waistcoat, and a red and white cap?” 
This radiant apparition, attired in all the pomp and circumstance of 
war, was Alexis the Succulent, and the volume now before us contains 
the full history of his strategic operations, from the hour when he first 
conceived the plan of his campaign over a supper of scallopped oysters 
and a Welsh rabbit at the Albion, to the momeat when his batleries de cui- 
sine concentrated their fire for a last repast upon Catheart’s Hill in ho- 
nour of the heroes he had fed to victory. Abouta hundred pages contain 
the strategic and practical maxims which he bequeaths to posterity, and 
five hundred pages record his personal adventures, so freely does he gra- 
tify the natural desire to know all about the chief hero of such memorable 


achievements. 
. . . . 





Nevertheless, this very artist in whom we trusted, and 
who thus justified our confidence, we now learn to our astonishment was 
so unverved previous to the trial visit of the kitchen authorities that he 
was obliged to apply to Dr. Macgregor for medicine to clear his head. 
He was aware, as he says, that his grand openiog was a bold experiment, 
*‘ for had I failed—and many unforeseen events might have caused such a 
result— ion would have suffered, 1 was therefore well aware that 
I was risking the labour of 20 years against an uncertainty.” But when 
once this uncertainty was decided in bis favour he appears to have had 
no further misgiving, and all his enterprises henceforth were crowned 
with a steam of glory. l'rom Scutari he passed to the Crimea, where his 
field stoves came into operation, and where he himself presided at a 
= review of his artillery. The reader who wishes to see how he 
ooked on that occasion may turn to page 356, and for a larger present- 
ment of his person and apparel to med immediately a | his 
introduction. There stands the genius of that fateful epoch, splendid and 
serene amid the tumult and glare of the battlefield. A complication of 
accessories again surrounds him, and gives to his operations a confused 
import. Is he considering the bunch of carrots at his feet or musing over 
the soup bucket that is borne to the — trench behind him? In 
what way is the Orderly at his elbow affording him assistance, rnd what 
are those spherical objects he is handling? Are they cannon-balls to be 
stewed into cannon broth, or Dutch cheeses about to be fired from a 
mortar? Again the culinary and combative emblems are so mixed that 
our judgment is lexed and we stumble over our history, After try- 
ing in vain to clear our recollections, we come to the conclusion that 
Raglan and Pelissier were chefs de cuisine, and that it was General Soyer 
who performed the flank march, who commanded at Inkermann, who 
stormed the Malakoff,fand blew up Sebastopol.— Review of Soyer’s 7 


Tus Rivat Eupresses.—Why did the Empress of Russia refuse, or ne- 
lect, to come to Stutt; with her husband? And why, when Napo- 
eon left his beautiful Empress at a watering place, did the Empress of 

Russia suddenly change her mind, and appear at Stuttgart with a little 
duodecimo Queen in her suite—her of Greece, the daughter of Bavaria? 
Here we fall back on our experience, and, while we know men to be 
rough and brutal, and violent, we know, too, alas! that for polished im- 
pertinence, for supercilious polit , for the slight that covers itself by 
etiquette, for insults that lurk in ceremonious manners,—for (to spea 

more plainly,) the secret push, the sly pinch, the hidden scratch, all 
covered by nods, and looks, and wreathed smiles, we must look to the 
foibles of the Fascinating and the Fair. Eugenie dc Montijo is, among 
the royal houses, avowedly a parvenue. This sound is “ unmusical to 
Volscian ears.” She is young, and graceful, and beautiful, and pre-emi- 
nently charming ; and this is even more offensive to mediocrity and jea- 
lousy, than humble origin. It is supposed that the Russian Bear can 
compel his wife to overlook these enormities? Human nature solves the 
ss again. Layard, the Nineveh-man, found a bloody Arab Sheick, 

e terror of the desert, having absolute power of life and death on all 

around, miserably hen-pecked by an old wife, who lived in a panier bung 








over his dromedary. We can believe the rudeness of the Russian Em- 
press at Stuttgart to have been the mere outbreak of feminine spite, 
breaking through and reckless of state policy aud the schemes of kings. 
We are mistaken in our estimate of the silent and impassive Emperor of 
the French, if this behaviour to his beautiful partner will be without effi ct. 
Time will show if the slight was unperceived, the scorn unfelt, and if the 
insult unavenged. 

The lish alliance, on the other hand, is not weakened by this occur- 
rence. Victoria’s conduct to the French Empress has been frank and 
friendly and unaffected. They have interchanged cordial visits, and ra- 
mour says they have formed a friendship like those romantic attachments 
so common among school-girls, who intertwine arms and fill sheets of 
foolscap with expressions of sentimental affection. Now, Victoria is a 
lady, even by the test of German genealogists. Asa Guelph, she has 
her sixteen quarters of heraldic blazonry, while on the other there is, 
as we say of a French soup, a soupgon of the blood of Alfred and the 
great Plantagenets, 

Female influence rales the court, the camp, the grave. A sarcasm on 
Madame de Pompadour gore Austria an ally, and turned the weight of 
France against Frederick in the Seven-YearsWar. A quarrel betweea 
Queen Anne and her favourite—about a glass of water on a pair of gloves 
—stopped Marlborough in his march, and saved the Grand Monarque. 
Greasing a few rifle cartridges with hog instead of mutton fat, has tem- 
porarily dismembered the British empire. Why may not the alliance be- 
tween land and France be cemented by the petty jealousy and super- 
ciliousness of an ill-bred woman, who wears a head-dress that is styled “a 
tiara ?— Evening Post. (Lively comments, but vague forebodings. Alb.) 


IxavGuraTiIon or Tae Moors TestimontaL.—The inauguration of the 
statue of the Irish Lard was celebrated yesterday by the friend of Moore, 
the Earl of Charlemont, in the of the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, Lord W. Fitzgerald, Lord G. Hill, the Lord Chaa- 
eellor, the Lord Justice of Appeal, Baron Greene, Sir Philip Crampton, 
Sir E. M’Donnel, Sir W. R. Hamilton, the High Sheriff, Sir Bernard 
Burke, and a host of Irishmen famous in the literary, scientific, and mer- 
cantile world. Erected on one of the most eligible sites in the metropo- 
lis, under the shadow oe oe of our poet’s Alma Mater, and in 
front of Ireland's ancient of Legislation, the statue of Thomas 
Moore is so placed that it commands the attention of every visitor to the 
city. At 1 o'clock precisely the Lord-Lieutenant arrived, attended by 
his private secretary and the aides-de-camp on Samp, ant was at once 


Lord-Lieutenant and the Lord Mayor, who, on the part of the munici- 
pality of Dublin, attended with the corporation and the civic officers to 
receive the testimonial from the hands of the committee. The assembly 
being seated, Lord Charlemont rose amid tremendous cheering, and pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate the statue in a speech of some length, in the course 
of which he reviewed Moore’s claims to the veneration and bonour of 
Irishmen. At the lusion of his add he directed the statue to be 
unveiled, and then declared it to be duly inaugurated. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant next delivered an eloquent speech on the subject of the day, and 
was enthusiastically cheered. In the name of the Testimonial Commit- 
tee, Mr. Thomas O'Hagan, Q.C., then came forward and presented the 
memorial to the citizens of Dublin, and took ion to pr aeu- 
logistic discourse on the merits of the national bard. The presentation 
was accepted by the Lord poy ed in the name of the city, and, a vote of 
thanks having been passed to Lord Charlemont, at the instance of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, seconded by Lord Talbot de Malahide, the proceedings 
terminated.— Dublin letter, Oct. 15. : 








Pusiic Lire Asroap.—Under this heading, the V. Y. Times thus ju- 
diciously notices a little fact made known by a recent arrival from Eng- 
land. 


The following letter written by the celebrated Eastern traveller, Mr. 

Layard, to a personal friend, is published in the Eoglish papers: 
No. 120, Piccadilly, Oct. 17, 1857. 

My Dear Mackay : I am off for India next week. My object—to visit the 
seat of the rebellion, to form my own views upon its cause and re- 
sults. I have been too long idie, and want again work, and try to be useful. I 
trust that my journey may enable me to dosome good. I wish I had some plea 
sant, intelligent man like yourself as acompanion. I hope to be back by the 
end of May or early in June. Six months’ hard work will enable me to see and 
do much. If any constituency will do me the honour of returning me during 
my absence, I shall be happy to serve them. 

Yours sincerely, A. W. Lavarp. 

As the Times remarks, this letter “ shows the staff Mr. Layard is made 
of.” It also exhibits one phase of English public life. Mr. L. desiring 
an election to the Ilouse of Commons, starts by qualifying himself to dis- 
cbarge his duties, |-uving the coastituencies, if they desire his services as 
their representative, to elect him. In this country any man desirous of a 
nomination to Congress, who should start off upon a journey to acquire 
information needed in that post, would be voted iusane. He must stay 
at home and “ work the wires.” Primary meetings, nominating conven- 
tions, and the rest of the partisan machinery of the day, require his at- 
tention first ;—knowledge and fitness for the place, are matters for after 
consideration, if they are to be considered at all. 


ABERDEEN IN THE Frep.—The Northern City is not likely to be caught 
napping, like “ Johnny Cope.” Aberdeen is already eo psy to wel- 
come the British Association, in 1859. A meeting was held in the Town 
Hall, on the 16th ult., at which Joha Webster, Esq., Lord Provost, was in 
the chair. The Chairman suggested the duties that would have to be 
performed by Committees and Sub-Committees ; and after alluding to 
particular outlays, he added :—‘“1 have put in the foreground the ex- 
pense of visits and excursions, and allow me to explain this. It has al- 
ways been a prominent feature in the meetings of the Association that 
the members are provided by those in the locality with the means of gra- 
tifying a rational curiosity in visiting places of interest in the district. 
Now, such excursions are the more necessary to make the visit to Aber- 
deen go off with proper éclat, from the fact that we are not like Glasgow 
and some other places, which have sights within the city of remarkable 
interest. We shall have to take our visitors to much age distances, 
and one excursion will undoubtedly be to the Morayshire fossil remains. 
It has been also suggested by an eminent townsman that a visit to the 
Cromarty Red Sandstone, immortalised by Hugh Miller, would highly in- 
terest the geologists of the Continent and America. We might then pro- 
vide the means for an excursion to Cromarty ; nothing would be more 
likely to secure the attendance of those celebrities of the Continent and 
of America whom we should all wish to see here.” The Provost spoke 
most cheeringly of the financial prospect ; and hinted at the “ pleasure” 
rather than the “duty” of hospitality. Mr. Thomson of Banchory, Con- 
venor of the County, remarking on one portion of the Provost's speech, 
observed that one object occurred to him which would excite very con- 
siderable interest, viz., their shipbuilding-yards, and that mode of build- 
ing now so celebrated which ted in Aberdeen, Principal Camp- 
bell named other distant objects that would attract the members, viz., 
the Orcadian Archipelago and the Northern Coast of Scotland. A 
priate resolutions having been approved of, the meeting aR al 
Atheneum. 


Tayxarps, FLacons, AnD Retics, at Mancuester.—Never was such 
an assemblage of t es gether ; pictures, prints, drawi bind- 
ings, ancient jewelry, plate, ivory cups and mone lass, china, 
rings, curiosities of every description, and eve g first-rate of its class ; 
one glass case of immense size containing gold and silver plate struck me 
as being peculiarly interesting, comprising a quantity of tankards, 
gons, croziers, &c., from the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the cele- 
brated enamelled cup from Lynn, some very curious plate contributed by 
the different city corporations, the same from the Royal collection, others 
from “ the bold Buccleugh,” and a a cup of the very hi anti- 

uity from the Isle of Mull ; the croziers of Bishop Fox, and William of 

Vykebam, &c. Most assuredly never was so interesting a collection put 
together before, and as the affair in a money point of view is a failure, it 
is — they will not moet again in one exhibition in a burry. 
c»liection of prints is magnificent, but, in consequence of the death of the 
gentleman under whose control they were intended to be placed, are so 
badly arranged as to lose much of their interest and siguificance. 

Mr. Mayer of Liverpool contributes a vast quantity of mediwval and 
other antiquities, including about 1,300 antique rings ; it is generally ua- 
derstood that this gentleman is forming his collection with the intention 
of presenting it to Liverpool, where be carries on the business of a gold- 
smith ; indeed he has already presented a part of his collection, so that 
there is little doubt as to the truth of the ramour.—London letter, Commu 
cated to Evening Post. — 

Lorp Lynepocu’s Romance or Earty Lire.—Among the modern 

ictures (at Manchester) placed in the post of honour is a portrait by 
Gainsborough, respecting which I'll tell you an “ ower true tale :” 

Mr. Graham, when a very young man, married a lovely young woman, 
and settled down on his property as a country gentleman. oa | after 
his marriage Gaiasborough palated this portrait of his wife, three 
short years ela when she died. He was quite inconsolable for his 
loss, and ca) the picture to be nailed up in a pee case and sent to 
his upholsterer in London. He never, during his long life, could bear to 
hear her mentioned ; left his country, took to the army, volunteered to 
lead forlora hopes, courted death wherever it was likiy to be honorably 
found, became fond of a military life, and eventually died at a great age, 
as Lord Lynedoch. After his death, a faint notion was entertained that 
this picture of his wife was somewhere in existence in London ; and after 
some little trouble it was found and brought to light, so that we have a 

icture of Gainsborough before us, as fresh as when it left the easel. It 

one of the most beautiful pictures I have ever beheld. 

The friend from whom I this story was called in to value the pio- 
ture, on the death of Lord Lynedoch, and he placed it at £2,000, ($10,000), 
which sum, as it did not go with the entailed y, the beir paid. It 
was cheap, too, as Peter Cunningham remarked on my relating to him 
the story. The ciroumstance of Lord Lynedoch entering the army on the 
death of his wife is well known, but in connection with this picture is ea- 
tirely new to the public.—Jbid. 


Tue Siamese Ampassapors.—We learn from our Malta correspondent 
that among the passengers on board H. M.'s tch steamer 
which arrived at Malta on the 8th ult., were the three Siamese Ambassa- 
dors,— Phgor Montri Suriywmgsi, Chamun Sulbedh Chaity, and Chamun 
Mix Dir Bidack panied by a suite. Upon their arrival 
they were saluted by H. M.’s ship Hibernia and afterwards y ty oh 
Angelo. They were received at the palace by his Excelleacy the Gover- 
nor, Sir W. Reid, and Rear-Adml. Sir Mon Stopford, with their re- 

tive staffs. Their Excellencies téok up 

otel, much, it is said, to their dissatisfaction, as bp in 
would have been the guests, according to the custom of country, 
the Governor. In the evening, atte Comm. Ciaveriag, of the Ca 
radoc, they were t in 's box at the opera, where the 
richness and novelty of their costume attracted much attention, and on 
the following morning Lieut.-Genl. Sir Jobn Pennefather had the 
out in review order on the Floriana parade ground, in honour of 
arrival. Their Exvellencies were to leave Malta by the Curadoe for Eag- 
land direct on the 10th or 11th.— Times, Oct. 19. 


Comparative Weatta or Canapa anp Tue U. 6 —-fanote, 
had, as we have said, £50,000,000 worth of property, real, 











aes Oeee Se aie aenens eee Se om the pedestal. IJm- 
mediately his Excellency bad taken his seat on the chair of State pre- 
pared for bis accommodation the Earl 


of Charlemont was conducted to the ‘ the 


But this property, on account of recent immense 
general improvement of the country, and of the high 
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tural actions, has increased to fully double its then value. When | 
we tell our Canadian readers, that the calculation of 1854 was based upon | 
a maximum value, for cleared farms, of £4 an acre, and from 7s. 6d. to) 
20s. for uncultivated lands in the hands of individuals, they will readily | 
justify us in doubling the figures in 1857. We estimate, then, and we are 
je toat we are far within the mark, the property, real and personal, of | 
Upper Canada, at £100,000,000. And if we add to this, as the Tribune | 
does for the United States, the value of our — works, including our 
canals, railroads, all other superior roads, and harbours, we shall have a | 
total of at least £125,000,000, which distributed among our present popu- | 
lation of 1,300,000, would give w within a fraction of £100, or $400, to | 
every man, woman, “and cbild in the Province. Taking the whole United 
States, the old settled with the new, and the rich with the poor, they 
show, according to the interesting and unquestionably reliable statistics | 
of Mr. Greely, £75 to each individual, which gives to Canada an advan- 

over the States of £25 for every inhabitant—a fact as singular as it | 
is interesting and gratifying. And as the United States owe, proportion- | 


| 


Tue Seroy Jovrnats.—The Waterford News, a Liberal journal, states | 
that the Nation newspaper has been “kicked out” of the Commercial | 
Newsroom of New Ross—the borough which formerly returned Mr. Gavan 
| Daffy to the Saxon Parliament. The voting was as follows: —For retain- | 
ing the Nation, 15 ; against, 34. Its late Sepoy essays led to its expul- 
sion, which was moved by Dr. Howlett, a respectable Roman Catholic | 
gentleman. 











NEW AND ELEGA NT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
raatiues v2 FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
KING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 


those rl qusentee re better ad. se for the display of their Merchandise, 
ally, no doubt, as much on their public works as we do, the calculation, | waich, for ae LRG ANCE. VARIETY. TEN 


on both sides, may be regarded as entirely fair and reliable. Canada cer- | 
tainly has no reason to avoid comparisons in 1857.— Toronto Colonist. 


Se ' 
British _Herowss.—The Rev. Mr. Scudder, of India, in a letter to the | py steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, 


Christian Intelligencer, gives the following instances of heroism, called forth 
by the Indian mutinies : 

“ Let Americans never be ashamed that Englishmen are their forefa- 
thers. England is a noble country—her sons are heroes and her dangh- 


ters are heroines. This rebellion has brought out deeds that deserve to 


be associated with those valorous actions which we, with throbbing pulse-, 


EX pee ualled. 
This is unquestionably’ the LA RGRST TIRST. Cc bass’ STUM TAILORING ESTABLISH 


| MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving 


| MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE ¢ & CO., 


MaNUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


every desirable novelty for GENTLE 
| Me N’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLH, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United States. 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 


N view of the financial panic and of the ont that I may continue some weeks s longer, w: 
Py ave concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICR, at pag 





read in history. In one place, a lady and her busband fled in their car- | Kee It crisis 2 of large assortments of every de woe of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 


riage. fe stood upright. She took the reins. She lashed the horses 
through a band of mutineers. while he, with cool aim, shot dead one 
who seized the horses’ heads, and another who climbed upon the carriage 
bebind to cut him down. On they fied, till again they found themselves | 


among foes, and a rope stretched across the road made further progress | 


appear imporsible. True to herself, she dashed the horses at full speed 
against the rope, and as they, bearing it down, stumbled, she, by the rein 
and whip, raised them, while her husband's weapons again freed them 
from those who succeeded in leaping upon them. He was wounded, but | 
both escaped with their lives. In another place, a young lady, the 
daughter of an officer, shot seven mutineers before they killed her. A 
captain, pressed by his Sepoys, with his good sword, slew tw enty-six of 
— be fore he fell!” 


b 





Cvess. 
PROBLEM No. 462, py N. Maracue. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PPOBLEM NO, 461. 


White. 
1. KttoQ BT, ch. Kt Q*. 
‘ thy P ch. | tke Q 
5. Bw K Kt 5, checkma’e. 
Tae Nationa Curss Concress.—The Minor Tournament, com of 


second Prizes ; the third and fourth havin, fee contylt. 
Seebach and Mr. Mantin.—The following is the result of the play from the com- 


The winners in this Section were Lt. Seebach, Solomons, W. Horner, Mantin, 


Second Section. 

Lt. Seebach...... 3 against W. Miller...... 1 

M. Solomons... ..... 3 “ — Anderson...... 0 

W. Horner........ 3 “ D. Julien. ..... 1 

M. Mantin......... 3 « J.8. Dunning.. 6 

M. Solomons-...... 3 e M. Mantin...... 0 

W. Horner.. ... be h..: 1 Drawn 

Fourth Section—(Prize bearers). 

Solomons......... 1 “ W. Horner...... 2 Drawn 2 

Seebach........... 3 bad Mantia........ 1 
<The Tournament is also Sees Fon close ; the only remaining com- 
datants is Nee, Paul Morph ane Paulsen. Mr. Lichtenhein carried offthe 


ome > 5 in as the latter re- 
and Paulsen a Sone —_ 
P of the first Chess ongress _ in 
order attracts the of the 


‘actured with great taste from goods either of our own im portations or. anting up, num 
ts, &o., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
| FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUPEBADERS, 
shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importa’ 


| ae Coats, Panis, Vests, Robes, 


ate is the largest Stock of Vachieusble and Seasonabie Clothing and Furaishing Gaelbover 
offered in the world, and at Lower Pri 

We offer also a large stock of very cae Priced Clothing for yt and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER OUsT! 

MERC BART TAIL ORING STOCK | (CUSTOM DE Paanune AT THE SAME GREA 
| Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the seleciion of as 
wanting single Garments or by the quantity 

a@- The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding S’ates taken at 
D. DEVLIN & CO, 258, 2.9 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Ware St.) 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, FOR 1857 AND 1858. 
PRICES MARKED DOWN W TO 25 PER CENT. FOR CASH ONLY AT 
ALFRED MUNROK & CU.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 

[BETWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS. } 
} i oe he Men's Department may be found a large and superior assortment at CLOTHING and 
FURNISHING goods. 
The Cusiom Department is well stocked with the latest and most fashionable Piece Goods. 
BOYS’ cl "OTHING —ur assortment and styles are unusually large and desirable. Sizes 
and goods adapted to all ages from three years upw mol for fine or common wear. 
Ba” No deviation in any instance ate marked pte 
LFRED MU Sox & CO., No. 441 Broadway 
. B. Corresponding house in New oluat uM Magasi 
NGLISH PAPERS DELIVERED aT YOUR RESIDENCES IM- 
mediately afier the arrival of Steamers, in New York or Brooklyn, or mailed to any part. 
By T. RICHARDSON, 15 Hie St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Orders per post attended to. Refer- 
ences to Gentlemen who I have served for 5 years. 





_Xenisn 1 HAMS AND BACON, STILTON € HEDDAR AND WILTS 
eesea, Englieh Filberts, and Walnuts for Sale #single h. Crosse’s & Blackwell's 
r ~K, and Sauces, 6 ¢. per bottle. Bass's East India Pale fie, Barelay & Perkins’ Porter 
drawn from the wood, by 
RICHARDSON & HAYTER, Flizabethan Ale ey pom, 

120 Water St., and 84 , N. ¥., 
who have opened the above Rooms on the L« wr wey > an. Chops, Steaks, ¢ 'yaters, sgh wot Joints, 
from 12 to We import al! the above articles direct, Seoleh Kippered Salmon, Speldrens 
and Glasgow Bee! Ham. 








E Regular Preparator Meotin of the St. Andrew's Society © 

| T% the State of 3 Mew York fur the Kicetion of Umitere, be. will take place at the ~~ £4 

| Hotel, ow Thursday Evening the 12h inst. at ie o'clock. 

| Gentlemen who intend to epply for adminsion as mem bers of this Society, are requested to 
make known their wisbes to oe of the Officers or members in time to be proposed at the 
above meeting. 





peng ae, ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
” BOMBAZINES! BOMBAZINES!! 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 
W. JACKSON'S NEW MOURNING STORE, 
ls 551 Broadway, between ng and Prince Streets. 
i$ 





50,000 WORTH OF MOURNING GOODS AT A SACRIFICE, VARYING FROM 
“S w 50 cent. below Cost of Importation. Call and examine, 

N.B.—Sest French Kid Gloves 4s. per pair. 

W. JACKSON'S MOURNING GOODS, 

851 Broadway, between Spring and Prince 





GREAT LIQUIDATION SALE 
| OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
AT 361 BROADWAY, 
| NEARLY A QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS OF CLOAKS, SHAWLS, 
LADIES’ FANCY FURs, 
| C LOTHS, 
VELVETS. 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS, 
For Cash Only, at Prices Totally Regardless of Original Cost. 
| DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 
| 1000 Gray Cloth Cloaks, at $3 each. 
500 Superior do. 
So Ex al = Bs. 
4H) Very Handsom 
80) Excellent Blac’ he Cloth Cireulars, at $8. 
S00) Very Superior do. do ac$io. 
600 Superfine do. do. at $i2 
300 Black Tyene Velvet Cloaks, at $25. 
| 200 Very Superior do, at $30. 
} 2000 Beautiful New Style Stella Shawis, at $5. 


100 Extra Superior do. do. at $6 50. 
800 Very Ric — Borders, a $8. 

un Chenille at S. 
$0 Very Rich z at $10. 


The Far Department 

is replete with every novelty ; and asa quention of prices in this particular branch is ealew 
| lated to mislead, suflice it to say that the entire stock will be reduced wo about two-thirds 
| THEIR ORIGINAL Cost. 
| 1000 Yards Black and Gray ¢ “oaking Cloths. 

100 Cartons of Rich Trimmings and Galloons. 

25 do. of Guipure Lace. 

do. Richt oy pvengee. 

w + oe Black SI 
| 2 black Lyons Velvet, 
e | THE WHOL .. ALE WAREROOMS UP-STAIRS will be exclusively set apart for the sale 
| of MATERIAL BY THE YARD so that Ladies desiring to economise can purchase their 
| own materials and make up, or get made, their own cloaks, at a copsiderabie saving. 


BULPIN'S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 361 BROADWAY. 


| PRICES REDUCED!!! 
MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
49 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF DUTCH STREKT, NEW YORK, 
OFFER AT LOW PRICES FOR Casn, 
The Largest Assortment of Building Hardware in the U. 8. 
Consisting in part of 
| WROUGHT. Ap CAST Locks or RVERY DESCRIPTION, SILVER Pl. ATED AND 
PO SLAry Goons, TUBS AND SHEFFIELD FILES AND TOOLS, 
FIKL D STEEL WIRE AND MANDRILLS, 


Chubb's, annie, and Bromah't Till, Chest, Cupboara, Desk, 





| 


HEIR STOCK OF BRITISH SHELF GOODS IS COMPLETE, CONSISTING OF 
eo desirable Boner and Sizes of Clark’s Patent Butt Hinges and Flaps, Clark's 
ron and Brass Sash Window Pulleys, Patent Plaited 8 Sash Cord, Copper and Iron 
_ Sash Cord, Green- iodine Pulleys, Brass and Iron Chain Rolis, Brass loor-Handles, 
Wrought Iron square, Reund, and 8 utter Bolts, Brass Bolis of every description, Brass 
Hinges n sizes, gy 4 Screw Hooks and Picture Nails in endless variety, Cabin-Deor Hooks, 
Coat and Hat Hooks, Sash Fastenings, Cupboard Turns and Catches, Parlour Bell Levers 
and Front Door Pulls of elegant pavierns, Bell Slides end Cranks, Brass and Iron Padlocks 
all sizes and qualivies, Safe, Wardrobe, and Press Locks, Iron and Braas Cabinet Locks of all 


kinda, 
LACQUERED BRASS GOODS, MOUNTED IN PORCELAIN, 
IMPORTED DIRECT FROM BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Locksmiths’ and Bell-Hangers’ Materials. 


BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 

Tr Subscriber, having been for many years aware of the great importance of the appli 
cation of machinery to the manufacture of Bread, and of the advantage, both te pre- 
ucer and consumer, P entnche dy in “e = i! ye pecieteotien of Neo ty poueres 
oe ultimate and - ete s whieh enabled to offer Se ps bile a leaf whieh is 
EAPER. ¢ © yi ANER, MAND MORE NUTRITIOUS 

by yy 4 ean BH be furnished y any other process of manufacture. 

read can be afforded at less price la consequence of the saving edbeted by machi: 





an over man ual — 
2d. 





Asto d with the old process of mising Cones dough, will deubt 
that bread mixed, formed, ond out by machinery, must be incomparatively cleaner than that 


made by the 

. Ie —— more wate, since it is made ritenabie — ba flour, and mixed by ma- 
chinery a earlier stage of the fermentation, consequent! roportion ef glaten, the 
nutritive principle of the flour, is preserved. The specie | ining wee a ren iver textare, = 

the bread is #0 liable to cramble. With 7? facilities, bacriber designs 
tinuing the ate m indicated in his cireular of 1856, and incon te of hia bread as pesaustere, 
oto ib pound of bread being sold at the current price of a po of flour, reckoning the bbi. 
8. 


dd 1 ind 8, he proposes making the following allewances 





on bread, sold in quantity at one tke as “yy 






78 West A Brendes, | Laurens Street, 
depots will be opened. 


JOHN HECKER, No. 56 Rutgers Street. 


MN Piston and AT HALF oe S. at haere belo mye, Bo. 20 Brestver— 











GENUINE FURS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., have now open their Winter Stock of Real 
RUSSIA AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
| And other F ich Rap ten intage aici eee 
whic are rv uD) i 
ae 7 re olering at ee STAD WAY, Chambers and Reade Streets, 
FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
HUDSON BAY CO.S FUR WAREHOUSE, 
Nos, 75 and 77 Maiden Lane. 
MARK J. KING, 
(ESTABLISHED A. D, 84, FOR WHOLESALING ONLY.) 
Offers at Retail for Cash bis Immense Stock of 
Furs, value.l at $100,000, at a Large Discount from Wholesale 
Prices, for 30 Days. 
N CONSEQUENCE OF THE UTTER STAGNATION aA BU pp ane THE IM- 
coe of obtaining money through the ordinary tooffermy 
whole Stock of FURS, consisting of every article ® the Fur line, from, the Sion Sable to the 
most ¢ Coney, ‘at a discount of 4 per cen’ cent. from cost. All goods warranted, 


FAILURE.—WM. B. MACKENZIE, 
Maar as. NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with his creditors, and as usual. —/ndependent, Oct. 15. 











THE SUBSCRIBER 1S NOW PREPARED TO CLOSE OUT HIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW COST PRICES. 
WM. B. MACKENZIE, Brandreth House 
\s Canal Bireet, New York. 


A. HATHAWAY, 687 BROADWAY, 
Is Giving Great Bargains for Cash. 
Kid Gloves 65 cents per pair, ye slees 88 cents. 
Eleven spring bxtension skirts y 93—worth 
Embroideries, Band Sets, © sollare, | Tlaseen parks ‘Ribbons, Trimmings, at greatly reduced 
oon . Just received. Splendid Faney Hair Pins and Parures, ant new style Hh Dresses, 
Huston Tagen. Berthas and Bretelles, at 


6&7 BROADWAY, between Amity and Fourth Streets. 








d the principal cities of the Union. The style of 
= mg Mr. Morphy is rapid in his combina 
oun, both coundineee ana bell y. He possesses 
Wo roy me eee te Per 


an incredible extent. Unlike Mr. M y, he ly av a brilliant or 
hazardous of be xtreme care and caution. We 
advise al! lovers of © to witness this most interesting contest. 


P. 8S. On Thursday evening the final game in the Grand Tournament was scored 
fe rah ay Fre th who carries off the First Prize, and Mr. L. Paulsen the se- 
Mr. the third,"and Dr. Raphael the fourth. The result of the 
tate Soe ae Saeaaaes players is : Mr. P. Morphy, 5, Mr. L. Paulsen 1— 
wo 
The Fastin ine ciienaitmine Os tenth Gan ak 
No. ee wnat, until further notice. Subscribers to the Congress 
are privileged to attend. _ 
e Co ONDEN impleton’s Solution is correct. Try No. 457, by 











Pamce AusEnt.—The Northern Whig is in every = responsible for 
the following :—“ The Prince dined with the Mayor of Manchester, at his 
private house, where he meta select party. His Royal Highness was 
particularly affible and amasiag, and told several anecdotes ; among 
‘aearuitede a : While in Osborne, he was in the habit of get- 
‘walking about bis farm. Passing a 2 

he "to make some inquiries ; knocked at the door, and 
the servant if his master were in. The ‘servant replied, ‘ He is in, 
it not down stairs.’ ‘ Oh, v very well,’ was Prince Albert’ sreply, 
and he was about to leave. ‘ Would you be kind h to leave your 
? said the servant. ‘Ob, it does not matter,’ said the Prince. 
‘ Because,’ said the servant, Wey ‘master would be angry with me if I 
who called.’ well,’ said the other, ‘you may say 
Prince Albert.’ Upon which noun man drew back, looked a, 

pat tip of his nose, extended his fingers, aud exc 


Punch, in citing this anecdote, properly adds : “ The reader, exhausted 

with the onssainch ona and breathless interest with which he bas followed his 
eee wees tnt: can bat rnaiots, in faint coke, * Wales ? 
oles, and put iis tanh to the tip of ble nose, and extend bis fingers, in 
of the gifted penny-a-liner.”’, 


3 
g 
= 
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MILLER & GRANT, 703 BROADWAY, 


ARE OFFERING 
GUIPURE. VEILS, 
CHANTILLY, COLLARS, 
PUINT AGUILLE, CAPES, 
HONITON COLPFURES, 
BRUSSELS and BARBES. 
BLACK LACES. 


at greatly reduced prices, to insure immediate sale. 


DRY GOODS AT RETAIL POR CASH, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Impo: and Jobb of Dry Goods, 
234 and ZS Baoapway (Opposite the Park.) Between Park Place and Barclay Street, 
WiLL OFFER THEIR LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK oF 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
PURING THE BALANCE OF THE SEASON, 
AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 


[Seenee SS. SACRIFICE —Cleaks! Cloaks! Cloaks!! Geo. Brodie, 


In order to ran io shook bt bem WINTER CLOAKS, has reduced them Fifty Per Cent. 
Bargains | Devonian’ Bargains 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, AT 


ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 BROADWAY. 
J PT 224 Gold Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Combs, Pearl and Ivory Fans for 


on Cases, Travelling Bags, peal Brusbes, Portmonnales, Canes, Games for 
T Doils, Games, Rocking Horses for Imported and Sold at 
aa ROGERS BAZAAR, #80 Beosvear, weet i, Nicholas Hotel. 
BRADY'S GALLERIES, 359 & 205 BROADWAY. 
we at Half-Price Till Farther Notice. 


ey = 


M. B. BRADY. 


COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
WIS WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 18 OPEN FOR THE 


reception of V! or Boarders. It is easily accessible oy the Nerth River 
and the Hudson River wr Ralirond. 


MBitccmtoe iprue ng afer omsenee, Ko 30, lee 




















LIFE (SIZES, 4 Ol... 
IMPERIALA,............ 
SMALLGR 5 












er niree commencing 











The Mails for FUR Nar > 
F per Ok Reamer 4400, 7 will close at this Oflice on rk DAT, Be Mth day eT he ad 
mie, at 104 0” ISA FOWLER, Postmasier. 


and rent allowed on p' 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ANEW EDITION OF 
BERANGER'S LYRICS, 
Two Mundred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
oD. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway. 





NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
ON THE HORSE OF AMERICA. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
RANK VORESTER'S HORSE AND BoneeNanentP. IN Rds > SUPERB ral 
tings and iT artists, of ¢ of celebrated Horses, 
prinved on India paper Mished with V Tithe. from 
. C. Darcey, inciudipg numerous Fine Sone und in the follow an ng ety 
ts ; in Library Sheep, $13 ; Halt or Turkey,, $14: in fall T 
n 
a bere in remitting direet to the publishers ibe subscription prior, will reeatve 


on carly copy of Gis werk. promeay Gencors® y-Et.. Those 
yaey land States can only te 9 neents of PHILLIPS S, ‘eAiPaok 


Boston, and in the State of Penacyivenio by as LiPPRNCOTT & Co. of 
phia, the Publishers’ General Agents. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publi 
No. 222 Broadway, New York. 
gor WANTED—Cenpeent and responsible AGENTS, who ean thoroughly canvass for 
subecr! re. 








THE FOLLOWING 
POETICAL WORKS BY DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
G molly Ay ag & CO. 
UNDER onney LEAVES. Ree 
* LD AND Orient PO a. emo, ae. 75 cents 
VoICks rROM TUE "MOUNTAINS 12mo. mS on 
VOICES FROM THE CROWD, I2mo0. Cloth, 2 cen 
LEGENDS OF THE ISLES AND > GATHERINGS. limo. Cloth. % cents 
BON 2mo. Sew 


POEMS. 
THE SALAMANDINE OR LOVE AND IMMORTALITY. “Tame. Sewed. 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tt is a pleasure to eTwbcleedon, that 8 cotati of Gold,” anda stilt 








pleasure to mark AK ‘ural stream of af choc and 
which makes the book not only de! jens ualities, unbappily , 
by no means common in the ary of =i 7 pax al Gane 

In the sacred incis of en Mackay * studio the Muse has slumbered ie th too long 
tor ons anger too } Rete aty’s , too long for the necessities Mterature 
Awak at last, it springs Into living actin with its Saapones liancy ; it speaks the 
pm ye yal it rot ne eae wey to the heart WH Heb toma all the more 
surely because it sim ireet: beart Char! lives, 
there is @ soli rie Fe riainty, that postry be mel me 
—_ ar wore tha thas, in the mat a SF 

Ll the above for sale by TLEDGE & 


z" BALDWIN, Agent. 18 Beekman Street, thew Yor®. 


GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL Pablished by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of pay over 1,000,000 es are 
pupetatin of do Oh i ae number that has been sold greater than that of the entire 
United fee. 





Cornelts's Series of School Geographies. 
L—PRIVARY GEOURAPHY. Small 4to. Spp. 12 maps. Beautifally Mustrated. 


rice BO cents. 
1. ry abe pe GOPCR APE. Large 4to. Revised Edition, with new and addi- 
rous T)) Price 67_ cents. 


=, and p ustra tions. a 
1iL— ii'schOOL 6 GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, large tome, 8 Pp. 
Richly Illustrated. Price 75 cents. oe ea of Maps. ory 


Coansi's Grocnaruies Sour as , a In lesapige is ee 
gredaal n presen’ aulme adaptation 
each ioibe age and grade of scholataip for which i the sanirable mode 
they preseribe for memorizing the contents of a 


—S In rier comes 
directions for deserib 2 
facts. In the app na ay: instructive a of their tlh In 
ea = text. The introduction inte the maps of such places only as are 
io 

QUACEEN BOP ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL mIgToay OF THE UNITEP STATES, 
from the Earliest Doerr cee of Dunes yng 0 Yul possess & Ge beri- 


D. A, & Co. ha shoruy quacnenser hs BATORAL FRED, 
sdritt for Behools arrct tine. ith mumerous ill 
by —urg INTELLROTUAL 


KINS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 
ARITHMETIC. il. PRIMARY WairTiy miterhiul io’ I: contains men'ai exercises 
oe enough to overburden Fach Lesson 











to train, reviews (he examples 

PERKINS’ ELEMENT RY ABtreMsric 16mo. » this werk ne 
A * 

principle is left unelacidated. The su! open t rach, Dcimas ierot aid Par 
al Payments, will commend themse! Proportion is pre- 
— ieee eel cra 
A copy of any of the above, for exami yo aed watig, bd any teacher 
or sebool-officer, rem\\\ one half tus pe. S nant te Catalogue ef text. 
books published by I. A. & Co., will be EE Ls letter or otherwiee. 





——~_ eng oe 


540 - She Mision, November 7 





F(NANCIAL. THOMAS McMULLEN, NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL 

w t, 44 Beaver Street, New York. wrmerr THE Use or METAL PLATES OR CLASPS. DR. 8. B. SIGESMOND, 
: ; ” FFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF FINE | OLD Be ae 4 moawway. | ew Y 
LAST. | Wines and Foreign Spirits which being of old possess na- ing eperations on Teeth, or needing artificial ones, that his 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & COL BUILDING. lity and moderate prices beyond d thone of recent Durebases, vis pathy Madeira ri | os Taveation pat yt anything here ore used by ihe Hay ia x ~ 
We beg te announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name aid Firm of Sargent —Vin de bequest’ Brendy—-Jamaien Rum—Holland Gin—seoteh Malt— fut pay piste tor elaaping te to > ee ay and me ve Tesh are Sete the mouth, 
DORK STOUT. moh me ty Bourbon Whiskies. oe second three fourths lighter 
A. B. aaa S ae . ss a> AGENT FOR BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALY. .0@ than the possess ural tee Third, in cinsing 
or ’ 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


N. BLOODGOOD, 
4 of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, ha servien af 0 Bantiat ave req matient his 

Fit and LOAM the biying and Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, Be scamencement of qovuns ves Ged a0 Wankaieah daub Gunes cial Toeihy and Judge for themaeives, ad he assures thei thai for BEAUTY, URLATY 

their bu ney nt bney co Unen we 4 Punanioue in nerexaixo, afords us | FINE OLD BRANDIES AND R ome. ens AND PORT WINES. Dr, 8. can give th the best city reference to those who have tested these Teeth to their 
advantages for contacting the business we prop: P SHERRY, MAD Part iyti ls b CLARET AND HOCK. satisfaction. enure 

Particular attention will be given to Orders for the “Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and s ies 

BONDS and FOREIGN EXCHANGE. P nie VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. Wioins: % Viste an Cards — “4,2 
Jollee ade « i parts of the country upon the most favourable terms. me's A 
rd nal oe ty Sater Miner Solana, 
fikODORE STOUT. NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 


eon anion, the followti 0068 AGENTS IH TES CNITED STATES FOS wish to cultivate good whiskers 
eitihe teh, Eee, Wf vot the om fda Sanne. MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES, BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & 80NS, | Your head to be cool, comfortable, ft Mothers ! are your 
Sourran, Baq., President 9 te Msechante’ Rushange Bank. wey a M-ON-THE-RHINE. luxuriant heads of hair! Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which sever pata in its 
janes st Aaron: i itay., New York. I) assortmen: of their unerring effects, Prices 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts., and $1.50 per bottle. Bogle’s Balm of ©, 
Mon Wa. Kaw "> BORDEAUX AND RHENISH WINES ctante Cessvoles Cor eradicating Ton and Fimstes, 
pacers Gomme, Keq., Constantly on hand. cel ventor and proprietor, Bogie, 
i} 
. Prsnes, ty Haas Eto phia. 8@~ N.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. Bowtie BO oe ers’ Hall 
JOHN MUNROE & CO. y of Arcount Bbone. 5 


Oe R THE SALE OF Dram, Money and Shipping Pi Resets pte, I 
ME ANKERS. ey) » BOs AGENT an THE UNITED STATES FO! pping Rece! 
No. owas PAIX, PARIS, » > Moa of Mosars. K ULNART, PERE & FILS, Reis, begs to announce cils, Slates, Pen-kni knives, Chess an 


Boards, &c., 
to th. Ls an ot oe 8 ah ements with the following houses, | the trade. JOB PRINTING —~ Lit GRAPHY ¥ executed at low raies, Cards, 
RANT LATTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR ihe rade a raf feed Ass sichinigne Bill-Heads, 4c. Country merchants are invii 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ca all he principal owse eats BM aR A ( BLOODGOG a Bw econ wis CHESTER. Datos; ONTAINE’S CREAM OF WILD PLOWERS 

FRAN HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, SeRMARt, ‘OL ed ; An an, Goer a leations 

g J HEN. D. FELTER; J. & Aw. GEERY, PARK 4 TIL FORD. . & A. LA MONTAG of this popalar article will render the teeth as white Le as alabast 4 
GMAT GRITALN, ean i main BwEDeX, Aner careful compartsons with other favourite b Drunds of Champages, be baa, by their advice akin. remove tan and freckles, and im art's er, penal ay 
, ‘and assistance, selected a hats Ad +4) known fh VERZENAY, 4 << pestamee - cmrece. vor w . ing infants and children, athena will tnd | it caperier 
ft ALEXANDRIA CAIRO, BSOC a rites or lotions. Asa luxury for ving, geutiemen will find it 
PEt bitte ork, be., bs. ’ , which will be found fn afl reqpects io equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for eale te | “Sold by all Druggista and Pancy Dealers =e —~ 

mark Xperience large means of Messrs. 

Office in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. their ae to pam aw Wine w' which shall meet with the approbation of consumers, he feels ——_- F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New Terk. 


ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to | guaded that a trial will fully establish all he claims for the excellence of 
BILLS menda the same to his customers and friends. c. M A, & Beaver “sireek. DELLUCs BISCATINE.—The sna healthiest food for Infanw 
e and 


amend and Invalids. sane ral for sale w retail, “oy 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. is ay, and 280 Fourth Avenes. 
ND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH THE MISSOURI WINE COMPAN 
Bis ranchea or agencies and when Kachange le provided for, culiected op be, 800m O.. THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
tre of nay hae charge AYR APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OP THEIR CHAMPAGNE. CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 
Drafted cred eet ode y arcitneed and collected tu Wngland, Ireland, Scotland, This pure WINE te made from GRAPES of a sursnion auaiizy, grows in Missouri, SSURANCES URSNTED OF TH MEINARY PLA FOR THE WHOLE OF L 
the British Provinces, rica and Australia. and is believed to be fully cape ¥ if not superior to the best Imported nd page - 3 r 101. arm, 


‘ s of the * KLIN CATAWBA, and of the ° 4 with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at 
AmeTClt AR KELL } No. 29 William Street, New York. oF eae ne manieen wo auth, by i_ Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the 


RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. debt. ag Kh Joint ~tay Sa. = 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., REMOVAL Low rates of Premium, receivable annually, or y half-yearly, or quarter! 
} . sae exhibits of the affairs of the C and ann’ hal divisions istons of 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, _ B. BUNKER, Successor to Inied Assurance Prind hear fil propa to Wastes and duration. 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 


BUNKER & CO. Foticieg of tre yoary C4 T- on. 
a8 arties who ma. to di th 
Deraton oH an REPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, ORRGON AND THE SANDWICH 18 WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, muggy enthaae toate palhelte WE ssantions payment of Premium, 
of the 5th and 2th of each month. | men onan Liberal regulations of residence and travel. 
Le ad the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. REMOY 
| 
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The Acoama- 








smaller amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, SPECIMEN "RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
BREWER & CALDWELL 


Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. ros Lars. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
20 Old Slip, geosse Water Street, New York. 








’ Half Premium Whole Prem —- ao Goat At 65 or death 
With Profit. | With’t Profit. | i. seven years | rem’r of life earlier if earlier. 


$1 $i 73 su 18 
a 201 . 


lasue Bank oF Cuanceston Bills on 


ee 





FINE GROCERIES. 
to sume of Oze Fond Merling em we ards, payable ot any of the Banks in Exotanp, Ins- NO. 133 ouannens sTRRnt, Sonnas OF COLL LEGE PLACE, 2 1 06 73 
—_ eos. He 3 it 8 
the Railroad 
OW HANMBNS, PINE OP,” ATH SOMARTLE OAS ATR OFTEN CON ANE RE Peers |e ART Sa reese 
DI A0,08 THE BANK OF LONDON, AND MAKE REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND brands Thcluding Weir own MAX BUTAINE. All the didhrent varieticect Claret |" 
the pelucipal pldese cf the Went abd Rerthwent a a —— Fine Deseription of all kinds of Frosh Teas Fine Old Mocha and Java Cotfee. LIFE INSURANCE. 


Choicest 
OMMERCI 
no oe Wabe Sennae. baw ¥ in Be pap er Re eceer te, wen wnitisH © AL Company, 
. j OnkK, 


1 AGE. 























tee, &e. ESTABLISHED 1890, 
freah morning from the most peyes § Datr! All of 
tasue Credita for TRA VRLLES, available in any part of the world, artnet -) ay Se aE all paite of volb of the above places, ad ail the aeigh- ana (ITH ACPUMULATIONS) S8.amam. NO RATAA CHARGE FOR ¢ 


bo re jantic. Half oy Wd remain on 
HOLT'S ENGLISH MOTTLED DRU Oonb @& ©G a ViniceSoo Wall street, 
pg A AnD POR Gabe at soar, J. J. DRUMMOND @& CO,, M. KNEVITT, Actuarr. 


No. 194 Jane Street, New-York ’ 8 w ro MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ALSO BY THR PRINCIPAL GROORKA, eu aa abe cuvaon TRERTS, NEW TORK, TT F ; 


- = Hi’ <a a Yeu Lu nit "i hao eh Teas ond thy OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STRERT. 
ie — ed crea oo ati ‘ yee, Cor Y ; ‘ as , ereTT 
HAS OF COVEN mas mm We ey lou kame %. Rava Annual Fert 
ve pre Ly Ke Wester " —_ Ma : tm. 
are 

















fanart eHeY Ati ee mi tite ha 


A RS | ana ate oe pag wren Ba 
pareeini uty ine ier Birweh, MW = | eee rau uence ona 


Wi) FAMILY COOKING Area pape 
M A. Cy aa RANE Fe The ATLANTIV Oa aire Rane 1 | The tit va Dept deere Comereee, 


Sa AERA Patonte granted Rept, Bik, 18M4, and Pere eet eee ilo sles Ac ream 
oi peearee! Lice bara tu Pong, Wo | tere ce, Cea Ps Rank Slate 


— B SER ey ts has have lepeevea Wate 


™ vei ra wees "i ay er An ee ws! Woe fe n a ep 


im 
¥ dulk § 
Pa oan ln ed beeent that etensh, Hi i 
eunk belare avebind their’ mi 


a. “Etter seamen Ata, M Melee | lave New wt, | 


Congroae Hyring, Maraiogn Mprings and Wo. 18'Thamen Bibel, Res ow Vor Oy, are ave “per rg -H iit No, Mi Wall srwes, New York, 
THE HAZARD POWDER Comrpany, J, Stitt of SR a Net pin serve, Vary waa an eta sab ; Ae Baa rian Lenten, 


it 
BANUFACTURERS Ano “ Ox ie woo eae of theae ahi ‘it ab ble for gold, stiver, bull 
eee aaah St or, nn on nano | Mes nate 0 thy ag te ca ls sss 
































DPHBALBRE IN GUNPOWDER 
Hee ta THEIR PRICHR TO CORRESPOND woh THA REDUCED tind Noi 








GAGUEEY & 0% UNI OF GURAIEING 





sana a UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS |! 
indian Wie, and Mentucky Mike Powder, QH RPP CENT. Discount iy "Hermes CLASS BNGAAYINGS, WILL BE MANE UN 


inate for BL TNG and SHIPPING ve use, faneriaine full assortment of qua waarinst, We] es eth rs yh ple wi Whe deacon th ba ToL On MSN seas OATH Age gs 
veel egies yah Seah: bina i thea great variety of = evnline ig ios 4 00,, 383 Broadway Tiened ah Fong nae S8TRAM SHLPPING COMPANY OF LON. 
OF Pint aihe atthe Whbak ini Po ALU aK . Rie! aliernate 

No. 80 Wall, corner of Water Street, CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF GAPBS. | cit nis or Haglan ant Vy iy = SOL CL remand oa 
A. BR DOUGLAS, Beoretary, A. @, WABARD, President, Ween: wa Ay ATT aa 1OKK, THR SAME THAT WERE 





weaeel 
Renamed ae t's Pair, London, Ul, the World's Pair, New they will leave BREMEN for NEW YORK ay 
BST HAIR DYB IN THE WORLD! ors, ii, sd Ar te only Amerionn aft tal wore awarded seaniintembdbic + eeu = Yok pater Soares 
or passengers. y wv 
tt meuag , y Amitied to be to ever offered to the public, and the eab- = 
we senO Na LA Wty it aa ne sch AIR trai helt oo, on nar he Spratare a a tt hy aa sh ting ap th timed aber tr aa 





lenge to preserve their than (howe of aaill 
1. enn | 1) ee teat trek, or aralar | ing the look. A OF PARRAGR —! 


11, ha AND sa The ont OS agente : Son fewdee. padariend | to make and sell Her ‘J ABON,” wisn a Se irt vos “| RDN 
; Povent Champ all Proof Look: ey PL. . apply i 
baad = Bernier Ranihe yh io \ivce nit A 1 and 199 Water Aon rs . Du Wham Break, 
= jewelry 
es | atepetot tage gia en erherahemnens THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PEILADELPHIA 


a sae ‘8 SPLENDID CLYDR-BUILT IRON BCREW STRAMSHIPS 
CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALB. 


min Varia QOMPANT 18 ROW RaRPARAD ng o = sis ton, Cape: Parse na. “on me te ae 





or other vessels are intended to 


Oly of Baltimore . Oot. 21} City of Baltimore, 
ee ‘And each alternate emday — And each 


barge oF CAB) x hf acease From Ree tork ond ae 


y ctr ree er ae 


fey ponte ft ae | nn Sane Sheath 
er = ae ee 
D. WAL WOHKPH, Attorney and Counsetior at en oan 


a eae a I 


eee 


my AWRION, AD Hromdway, two dowre abowe Amity Greet. 


ie Phu Nesh whe ve ie 
nm ESuniehae uaa en so «echo <O 
a ae 
w York, and by all druggiais, at Bie., de, yey ' ai. 64 
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